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PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT APPLIED 
IN AN INSTITUTION KITCHEN 


NELLIE HALLIDAY 


Personnel management can help to solve our kitchen problems. It 
is a comparatively new development, but has proved itself beyond 
question in other lines of work. Many concerns employing thousands 
of men are taking on personnel managers whose duty it is to select 
workers to perform their assigned tasks in a definite manner and turn 
out specified results. After all, that is what we too are doing, and in 
order to make our kitchens function at their best, we must be personnel 
managers as well as executives and supervisors, handling employees as 
well as buying supplies and supervising the preparation and handling 
of our products. 

Scientific personnel management has grown up in the last thirty years, 
based on the work of Frederick Taylor in the Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
plant. Just as the physicist or chemist studies natural phenomena in 
order to learn the laws governing them and the reasons for their actions 
and then to control their results, so a scientific personnel manager 
studies the psychology of groups of persons in order to understand why 
they make the responses they do and how to control thet actions for 
the attainment of desired ends. 

After these laws of group behavior are known, the first step is to 
decide what type of results is desired. When the great goal is thus 
defined and the laws are supplied for its attainment, managing an 
institution kitchen becomes a problem of scientific research. 

Kitchens vary in size and locations according to the number and type 
of persons to be served and the method of service, which in turn are 
determined by the means and the function of the organization, while 
the working conditions, the equipment and tools with which to work, 
are often predetermined by a board of directors or by a superintendent. 
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In general, however, the manager’s problem is that of selecting the 
number and kind of workers best fitted for special purposes, training 
them to prepare and serve good food, putting into practice our ideals 
of cleanliness and sanitation, and keeping all members of the organiza- 
tion a loyal and happy group, interested in their work and in the success 
of the institution. 

In the choice of employees; sex and race must be considered as well 
as number. For many lines of work women are better, but in others 
men excel. A man is more inclined to standardize his work and to 
consider himself as an artist, a professional man, rather than a worker. 
He tends to be domineering, demanding respect from his subordinates, 
and is likely to resent criticisms even when his results justify them. In 
my experience, the women who work as cooks in an institution come from 
a little better type of home than the men, but this may not hold true 
in all parts of the country. Their standards of personal hygiene and 
the handling of food are often higher, but they need training in ac- 
curacy and the use of standardized recipes, methods, and equipment if 
they are to turn out standardized products. They are more closely 
attached to their homes and their desire for security through regular 
work is stronger, and more so as they have usually gone into their work 
as the result of some tragic experience—desertion, widowhood, a crip- 
pled husband or a child in the hospital. As a result they are likely to 
be more conscientious and anxious to learn. In using men and women 
together, there are complications in the way of domination and prestige. 
The line of advancement must be watched and a woman must not be 
advanced over a man, if he is valuable, as this will surely mean losing 
him. As regards race and the choice between white or colored, Ameri- 
can-born or foreign employees, geographical location and local condi- 
tions and customs will be factors. The number of employees required 
to handle the work will depend on the race and sex, and before we 
engage them we must have our policy definitely in mind. 

To teach the workers we have employed how to prepare and serve 
good food, and to instill in their minds our ideas of cleanliness and 
sanitation, we must not only show them the results toward which we 
are striving and make them wish to attain these, but we must keep the 
whole environment such that our ideas will be absorbed unconsciously. 
This is a huge undertaking, but it can be accomplished with the help 
of psychology and social science, just as aviation has been accomplished 
by the help of physics and the allied sciences. 

Social scientists tell us that what we do without compulsion is based 
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on four fundamental types of wishes or desires. The first is the wish 
for a new experience, the urge to move on when work grows monotonous; 
it makes for instability unless the work itself is varied enough to satisfy 
the craving, but on the other hand, it leads to invention and new methods 
of work. The second wish is for security, and the persons in whom 
this the guiding force, is found, make steady workers. Third comes 
the wish for dominance inherent in us all; we love to show off, to feel 
that there is someone a little lower in the social scale whom we can 
impress and manage. The fourth wish is for personal response, a home, 
family and friends. Many of the disastrous effects of unemployment 
may be traced to the thwarting of these wishes; when a man is frequently 
out of work or in constant fear of being laid off, his mental condition 
is not conducive to peace at home or to the making of friends. He 
gets restless for a change, lacks a sense of security, feels inferior, resents 
the criticisms of his wife or the slurs of his friends, becomes nervous 
and irritable, and for distraction he turns to drink, drugs or vice, per- 
haps all three. 

The kind of wishes a person makes at any particular time depends on 
his interests and ambitions, the conditions of his life, and the character 
of the groups of which he is a member. In order to change the type 
of his wishes, we must change one or more of these factors. Applying 
this rule to the problem of making our employees wish to do as we wish, 
rather than as they wish we try to arouse their interest and ambition 
in their work, to make their life satisfactory by giving them work for 
which they are fitted, good hours with leisure time, good salary, a 
pleasant place in which to work, and congenial co-workers. If the 
entire group is thus stimulated, we have a group attitude which be- 
comes a potent force in maintaining standards. When a newcomer 
enters a group which stands together on such points as economy, elim- 
ination of waste, and use of definite recipes and methods to produce 
definite results, he is at once started in the formation of right habits. 
The group attitude can thus be manipulated to bring about the ends 
we wish to attain. 

To make the environment such that ideas of cleanliness and 
sanitation are absorbed unconsciously as well as consciously we 
must too take stock of our working conditions, including such points 
as lighting, ventilation, floor drains, and arrangement of equipment, 
and we must also eliminate as many undesirable features and waste 
motions as possible. The question of lighting includes the prevention 
of glare and the matter of wall and ceiling surfaces. A bright, cheery 
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room makes for happy workers where a dark, gloomy one is depressing. 
Ventilation is usually fairly good, but one sometimes finds dishwashers 
working in a small, close room in a cloud of steam. If under such con- 
ditions dishes are broken or sent back dirty, the workers are only adapt- 
ing themselves to our own low standards and responsibility is ours 
rather than theirs. 

Equipment, large and small, is improving rapidly. New electrical 
contrivances are appearing continually, and much has been done in the 
matter of proper heights of working surfaces and convenient tables and 
sinks. There is still room for improvement, however. Why do we 
use a can opener six inches long, for instance, when any physicist will 
tell us that by lengthening the handle we get better results with the 
application of less force? Information available from the other sciences 
would very likely bring about many more improvements. By adapting 
the tools exactly to the work to be done, and by training the worker 
from the start in the proper use and the care of these tools, we shall 
get better results with less mental fatigue on his part; he will feel that 
we are an alive and up-to-date organization and he will be proud to 
belong to us. 

In order to keep down labor turnover and make the kitchen run 
smoothly, we work to develop loyaltyinour group. In this many factors 
are involved. In the first place we try to make our particular institution 
a good place in which to work, with satisfactory hours, compensation, 
time for meals, and a feeling that we as a group are congenial. In 
many large business concerns a booklet is issued to new employees 
which introduces them to the house itself, not only gives them informa- 
tion about wage and wage increase, bonus group insurance and what 
the organization hopes to get from its employees in the way of faithful 
service and codperation, but also tells them its aims and ideals and the 
ethics of the organization. This seems worth while, even when only a 
dozen persons are employed, for its starts them our four-square. The 
next step is to make a definite outline of work so that there shall be as 
little misunderstanding as possible. A uniform helps to make the new 
workers feel that they really form a part of the group; it is a good means 
of establishing a feeling of kinship of the “we group,” standing together. 
A further help in maintaining morale and esprit de corps is to assign an 
older member of the group to act as adviser to each newcomer; often 
the new worker takes the place of some one who was much liked, and 
the mere fact that he is a successor tends to arouse a feeling of antago- 
nism which a friendly go-between could check. 
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The workers should as far as possible be considered by the executives 
in the light of the job they last held, the one they are now on, and their 
future. It is a good plan to let each worker have an understudy who 
can relieve in case of emergency and who is next in line for promotion. 
This keeps the work from becoming monotonous, prevents restlessness, 
gives a feeling of security, and arouses ambition. For the workers to 
feel that they are really “getting somewhere” means not only a live and 
progressive organization but also a united one. 

Another important question is that of control. Even where the 
conditions and spirit of work are excellent, an organization will some- 
times function well under one manager and go to pieces under his suc- 
cessor. One can stand off and give orders; one can follow workers 
around and nag until all concerned are worn out and nervous; or one 
can influence individuals through suggestion and imitation. Sugges- 
tion and imitation are forces whose laws have been studied and formu- 
lated by psychologists and which can be applied to produce special 
results. The prestige of the suggestor is an important factor, and so 
is his faith in himself. We have all had experiences which prove this; 
for example, one salesman is so hesitant and questioning when he calls 
that we come to wonder whether we know what we want; the next is 
dynamic, enthusiastic about his goods, and we end by buying all or 
more than we had intended. In order to get a suggestion adopted we 
must have absolute conviction that it offers the best possible solution 
of the problem and be so enthusiastic about it that our workers catch 
the spirit and are carried along in spite of themselves. There are 
times, however, when indirect suggestion is more valuable than direct, 
especially in dealing with a superior. Ideas which enter through the 
subconscious mind in an unobstrusive way, may carry conviction un- 
consciously and lead to action, although logically there may be no idea 
of acceptance. Another help to control by suggestion is the so-called 
crowd psychology, the heightened suggestibility of individuals in a 
crowd which makes them respond in a manner they themselves hardly 
understand later. Finally we must remember that suggestion always 
leads to behavior; sometimes the effect appears at once and sometimes 
so much later that it is hard to trace cause. Applied to our responsi- 
bility as institution managers, these facts mean that by our prestige 
our workers are influenced, and if we let down in our standards they will 
copy us, and the morale will be lessened. 

The ability to control through suggestion is a necessity. Some rainy 
morning when the cleaners are extra-busy the potwasher, one of the 
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most necessary persons in the kitchen, does not appear, and a green 
man from an employment agency is brought in to take his place. An 
hour later, the assistant cook goes out in tears because word has come 
that her son is in the juvenile court. When everyone has calmed down, 
her understudy, one of the vegetable cleaners, is moved up and the 
only woman whom the employment agency can send in to work on the 
vegetables is half blind and will need watching. Just before serving 
time the pastry cook falls against the oven and is badly burned, and 
another subordinate must be moved from her regular work to “carry 
on,” while the others double up to take her place. Then the guests 
begin to come and for some reason we have a record crowd. Obviously 
the only thing to do is to take a minute to gather the group together and 
say, “Luck is against us, but let’s show that we are not easily downed. 
It is all up to you. I rely on you to maintain our reputation just as if 
nothing had happened.” They are under an emotional strain, their 
suggestibility is heightened, and a word leads to immediate and splendid 
concerted action. 

Suggestion brings the desired results with others besides the em- 
ployees. The Board are never quite sure that new equipment is really 
needed as long as the old will hold together, and the business manager, 
who is trying to make a good name for himself, cuts our budget far be- 
low our lowest figure. What method of attack can we adopt to get 
the funds we must have? One director reports that when she approaches 
her executive with an important proposition she goes armed with a 
less vital one which she states first, and if his reaction is unfavorable 
she holds back her important business until later; often she sounds him 
out three or four times before she risks the larger issue. Another mana- 
ger tries to time her call at an hour immediately after a particularly 
good meal, unless of course it is a matter of great urgency, when fear of 
losing prestige will usually unite them in facing the issue. The method 
of approach is especially important between persons of different sex. 
There are a few men with whom a woman may discuss matters on a 
strictly business basis, but with the majority it is wise to remember 
their wish for dominance, and not put forward one’s opinions as such, 
but rather to let them work gently in the subconscious mind of the 
executive and come out as his own ideas. This need not make us feel 
we are losing prestige if we are successful in gaining the desired result. 

There has been a great stride forward along the line of scientific 
personnel management in institution kitchens, but there are still too 
many managers who are either conservative or reactionary, who feel 
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that to maintain their authority they must make their subordinates 
afraid of them and of losing their jobs. When they learn that this 
method leads to a high labor turnover, brings disorganization instead 
of order, and is fatal to esprit de corps, their problems of management 
will become more interesting, simpler, and less expensive. 


WHERE STORE AND COLLEGE MEET—A NEW KIND OF 
CLOTHING LABORATORY 


GRACE G. DENNY 
University of Washington 


One of the chief charms of home economics teaching lies in the pos- 
sibility for making varied applications. It bears its richest fruitage 
when the application is carried at least one step beyond the laboratory. 

An interesting experiment has been worked out by Mrs. Virginia 
Cunningham Patty at the University of Washington. The second 
year for the class in costume design is devoted to trade dressmaking. 
The students have the usual training—order work, shop management 
with division of labor and responsibility and emphasis on speed. A 
relatively small number of these girls, however, enter business. The 
majority teach in high schools and colleges. Skill in demonstration is 
therefore as much needed as skill in processes. 

It is customary for the large department stores during certain seasons 
to employ professional demonstrators who show women how to sew. 
Mrs. Patty saw here an opportunity to enrich the experience of her 
students by training them in teaching groups of women. 

The firm of Frederick and Nelson was very willing to sponsor a series 
of lessons. They simply loaned their auditorium for the home eco- 
nomics department to use asa laboratory. Four times a week for six 
weeks the room was filled with customers who were given instruction 
by seniors from the University. 

The group of students who launched this enterprise numbered but 
seven. None had been trained in public speaking and one only had 
had experience in teaching. For one month they received intensive 
training in preparing illustrative material and in demonstrating proc- 
esses. The girls tried out their speeches before each other and finally 
held a dress rehearsal at the auditorium. 
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On registration day, the applicants for the classes poured in so 
fast that the 100 places provided filled in less than an hour, and more 
than twice that number were clamoring for places. Disappointment 
over the closed classes was so great that the store authorities appealed 
to Mrs. Patty. Since the students could not undertake more work, 
she agreed to conduct a demonstration once a week, which the public 
was invited to attend without formal registration. 

The original plan called for five lessons, but there was so great a 
demand for a demonstration of the construction of a paper dress form, 
that this was added as a sixth, and as an interesting conclusion Mrs. 
Patty gave an illustrated lecture on the evolution of dress. 

As the course covered but six weeks and the women wanted to learn 
many processes, the instruction on patterns was confined to the use 
and modification of commercial patterns. 

Many devices were developed for illustrating special points. Large 
charts were made on paper with colored chalk showing the variations 
possible on standard patterns, for example enlarging or reducing size, 
turning a waist into a one-piece dress, designing a kimono blouse or 
dress. The free-hand method of cutting collars, cuffs, sleeves, and cir- 
cular skirts was illustrated in paper and cambric, marked conspicuously 
with colored chalk or pencil. Summer dresses of cotton and linen, 
coats, suits and dresses of wool were shown in different stage of com- 
pletion. Dress forms were employed to display some of the garments. 
Occasionally a student teacher wore a garment she had made for herself, 
to serve as an example of design or to show a method of finishing. The 
talk about materials which followed the first day’s lesson on the use 
of patterns was illustrated by cloth in the piece as well as in made-up 
garments. 

The attitude of the women toward the student teachers was excel- 
lent. Each girl in turn presented a part of the lesson from the stage 
to the entire audience, so that each gained a variety of experience. 
After the formal part of each demonstration, the women were divided 
into seven groups of 14 or 15 each, one girl taking the responsibility 
for each group during the entire course. She repeated any part of the 
lesson that seemed necessary and gave individual instruction. Mrs. 
Patty’s réle was to stay in the background and watch difficulties. Thus 
the direct instruction was in the hands of the students. Girls who had 
formerly been afraid to speak out in class forgot themselves in their 
eagerness to explain how to finish a collar or set in a sleeve or turn a 
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hem. They felt the responsibility of carrying on and the thrill of 
doing an original piece of work. Moreover, they enjoyed the contact 
with the store and the buying public. 


CORRELATION OF DEPARTMENTS IN A HEALTH 
PROGRAM! 


ANNE E. RICHARDSON 
Division of Home Economics, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


How to make the home economics division function to the best ad- 
vantage in a college program of health education is a problem before 
many institutions. The exact answer will vary with individual cases, 
but perhaps the experience at the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
will be suggestive. By no means all points are yet settled there, but 
some features of the general outline have begun to stand out. 

The first thing necessary was to define the aim of health education; 
the next was to study the courses and activities in the college and see 
where correlation could be developed; and the third, to establish a 
central committee or council to align the various possible contributions. 

The aim of our health education is to send out graduates out with 
standards of health and a knowledge of how to maintain them. This 
coincides with the aim of our home economics instruction which con- 
sists of three interlocking ideas: the maintenance of health for every 
member of the family, the maintenance of sound economic standards 
for the family, and the maintenance of fine social relationships between 
all members of the family. With such an aim the training of teachers 
of health education becomes subordinated, even in the teacher-training 
courses, to the more fundamental one of making the students consist- 
ent exponents of the applied doctrine of health. 

In going over the courses of study to find what possible contributions 
could be made, it was gratifying to see how many departments were 
anxious and determined to show how they could play their parts in the 
health program. This was true between the main divisions of the 
college as well as between the departments within a division. For 
example, the Arts and Science Division asked the Home Economics 
Division if the latter was getting exactly what it needed in the way of 
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subject matter, and then provided for home economics students the 
background of science best suited to their needs. 

In the establishment of a central committee or council we have begun 
with the women and have asked for representatives from the depart- 
ments most closely concerned; for example, the dean of women who 
has close contact with the girls, the head of the physical education 
department, the head of the hygiene department, the dean of the home 
economics division, a representative from the biology department, and 
a representative from the students. Through this council we hope to 
develop keen appreciation of the need of health education by college 
authorities and department heads, and promote more actively the work 
well begun in the home economics division. 

We have also brought into line some of the voluntary student bodies. 
For example, the Women’s Guild, the student governing board, has been 
responsible for promoting most of our health contests and has distri- 
buted health cards in the dormitories and interested the girls in filling 
them in. The Women’s Athletic Council has barred the sale of choco- 
lates to the students; it encourages the sale of apples, but no chocolates. 

Definite correlations arranged between several departments will 
indicate the general plan. The physical education department is one 
of the eight main departments of the home economics division, and the 
head of this department is a leader in our health work. 

The hygiene department plans to examine every new student who 
comes to college, and will make recommendations for limiting of hours 
of college work where the student is not in good physical trim. If 
there are defects which need to be corrected, the student is sent to the 
physical education department where the individual gymnastics in- 
structor prescribes and supervises her work. If it is a question of over- 
weight or underweight, she is sent to the nutrition department where 
her diet is prescribed by a member of the home economics staff who 
serves half time in the hospital. 

Cards are sent to the desk of the dean of home economics every few 
days giving the names of home economics girls who are in the hospital, 
and their ailment. If it is a case of constipation, we send the card to the 
nutrition department. If it is foot trouble, the card is sent to the phys- 
ical education department. The hope is that by thus checking upon 
our instruction we may make the student more able to apply it in the 
future. 

The psychology department has codperated by working out correla- 
tions between good grades, intelligence tests, and physical fitness. 
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The public speaking department encourages good posture by its slogan 
“Stand well in order to speak well.” It is furthering health education 
by its programs for community recreation, for it appreciates the close 
relation between mental health and adequate social and recreational 
opportunities, particularly for our rural communities. 

The household administration department makes its contribution 
to the health program through its study of equipment and expenditure 
of time. No one factor in the home will do more to maintain health 
of mind and body in the overworked farm woman than to budget time 
efficiently and decrease physical effort by labor-saving devices. 

All of our girls in the clothing department make dress forms. We 
have discovered that these are very good things, not only because of 
their usefulness in dressmaking, but because the dress form is a facsimile 
of the girl and often reveals defects that can be corrected. The physical 
education department says to the clothing department, “We consider 
it immoral when you clothe a girl in frills to cover up defects which can 
be remedied by sending her to us.” 

These are only a few illustrations of correlation, but they serve to 
indicate our general plan. As far as our experience has gone it confirms 
our belief that home economics women will make an important contri- 
bution to the program for health education when they bring together all 
the resources of their institutions for training not only teachers of 
health education but also disciples of health. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE METHOD OF PREPARATION 
ON THE DIGESTIBILITY OF CORN MEAL 


MARTHA M. KRAMER AND MILDRED J. HALSTEAD 
Department of Food Economics and Nutrition, Kansas State Agricultural College 


It is usually recommended that cereals be very thoroughly cooked 
before serving, undoubtedly with the idea of increasing the complete- 
ness as well as the ease of digestion. Since particularly long periods of 
cooking are recommended for corn meal, it is desirable to know the 
effect of the method of preparation on the digestibility of the carbohy- 
drate and protein of corn meal. 

Langworthy and Deuel (1) have shown that raw corn starch is com- 
pletely assimilated by the human being. Langworthy and Merrill (2) 
also conducted experiments with raw corn meal, finding quite complete 
digestion of the starch. The report of this work appeared during the 
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course of the investigations to be described in this paper. M. S. Rose 
(3), after experiments with human subjects, concluded that rolled oats 
was a very digestible food, whether cooked a long or short time, dif- 
ferences in method of preparation affecting the apparent utilization of 
the protein more than the carbohydrate. 

In the following experiments, normal young women served as sub- 
jects. A simple diet was used, each person receiving daily 255 grams 
fresh apple, 31 grams dried whole milk, 28 grams cane sugar, 93 grams 
butter, and 240 grams white corn meal, an amount sufficient to furnish 
72 per cent of the total protein and 74 per cent of the total carbohydrate. 
Baking powder and vanilla extract were also used in some experimental 
periods. One subject took less butter than the others. The corn meal 
was prepared in the following ways, each being used for a three-day 
experimental period: 


1. Thin, crusty wafers made of corn meal, baking powder, butter, dried 
milk, and hot water, baked for 30 minutes at a temperature of 400°F. 

2. Mush made by stirring the corn meal into boiling water and cooking for 
one minute (to prevent lumping), then cooking at 20 pounds pressure for 30 
minutes in a pressure cooker to give a thoroughly cooked product. 

3. Muffins made of corn meal, baking powder, butter, dried milk, and hot 
water, baked for 40 minutes at 400°F., giving a product less crusty than the 
wafers. 

4. Mush made by stirring the corn meal into boiling water, then boiling 
over direct heat for 10 minutes. 

5. Frozen pudding made of raw corn meal, dried milk, sugar, melted butter, 
vanilla extract, and water, the ingredients being mixed, frozen and then eaten 
at once. 


All foods were sampled and feces were collected for each period. The 
nitrogen of the foods and feces was determined by the Kjeldahl method. 
Carbohydrate was determined by the Munson and Walker method, 
and in the case of apple and corn meal it was also determined by 
difference. 

All subjects remained in good health, except that two persons during 
the wafer period and one during the raw corn meal period complained 
of discomfort, as though too much had been eaten. The frozen pudding 
containing raw corn meal was really unpalatable. Mush cooked 10 
minutes was not distasteful, but was very inferior in both flavor and 
texture to the thoroughly cooked mush. ‘ 

The coefficients of digestibility are shown in table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


Coefficients of digestibility for protein and carbohydrate in diets containing corn meal prepared 


in various ways 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIGESTIBILITY 
METHOD OF PREPARATION SUBJECT 
Protein Carbohydrate 
per cent per cent 
78.0 99.3 
E. G. 71.4 99.7 
‘ M.H 76.3 99.4 
|| Average 75.2 99.5 
(| ROC. 81.9 99.5 
E. G. 73.8 98.9 
, M.H. 82.4 99.5 
Mush cooked in pressure cooker.............++ H.R. 73.7 99.3 
Average 78.0 99.3 
M. K. 70.3 99.0 
E. G. 75.0 98.8 
M. H. 78.4 98.7 
|| Average 73.5 98.8 
R. C. 79.9 98.9 
E. G. 80.1 99.1 
M. H. 79.7 98.9 
Mush cooked 10 H.R. 16.7 99.2 
|| Average 79.1 99.0 
R.C 82.8 99.5 
Average 82.8 99.3 
Average 77.7 99.2 


In all the periods the digestion of the carbohydrate of the diet was 
practically complete, the average coefficient being 99.2 per cent with 
differences between periods too slight to be significant. 

The protein of the diet was less completely digested than was the 
carbohydrate and also presented more variation between the periods. 
The lowest average coefficients were found when baked volte were 
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used. The differences between the figures from the two mush periods 
were not large, as one might anticipate. The protein of the raw corn 
meal appeared to be at least as well digested as any of the other. 

The two subjects who served in the experiments with raw corn meal 
had shown higher coefficients of digestibility in the preuious tests than the 
other subjects; it is therefore significant to compare their coefficients 
from the various diets, as is done in table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Coefficients of digestibility of protein for subjects in R.C. and M. H. in diets containing corn meal 
prepared in various ways 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIGESTIBILITY 
SUBJECT Mush. Mush 
| "pressure “minutes. | cof meal 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
76.3 82.4 78.4 79.7 82.7 
77.2 82.2 79.8 82.8 


These experiments deal only with the extent of digestion as determined 
by analysis of feces, and give no measure of the effect which the method 
of preparation may have upon the ease and rate of digestion, although 
these are important points for practical application. 

Summary. Simple diets in which corn meal furnished 72 per cent of 
the protein and 74 per cent of the carbohydrate were used in digestion 
experiments with human subjects, the corn meal being prepared in 
five ways: thin wafers, muffins, in mush cooked thoroughly in a 
pressure cooker, mush boiled 10 minutes, and raw as a constituent of a 
frozen pudding. With all the diets the digestion of the carbohydrate 
was practically complete, while the digestion of the protein was less 
complete, about 22 per cent appearing in the feces. In general, the 
method of preparation of the corn meal had almost no influence on the 
digestibility of the carbohydrate and very little on that of the protein. 
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HELP IN THE USE OF ENGLISH 


DAISY A. KUGEL 
Stout Institute 


A very earnest attempt is being made at Stout Institute to empha- 
size the importance of correct English to the student, not only while 
he is still in school but also when he is at work as teacher, parent, or 
community leader. The procedure followed is to make students 
conscious of their individual errors and to offer opportunities for special 
drill. Two devices seem particularly successful. 

Whenever grades are made out, the instructors list all students 
noticeably weak in oral or written English, checking their outstanding 
errors on mimeographed sheets specially prepared for this work. About 
twice a semester the facts on these sheets are tabulated, and the students 
reported by two or more teachers become candidates for special work 
in spelling, punctuation, grammar, or perhaps in all the special work 
offered. No student is exempt, and the imminence of this ‘hospital 
help’ has already bolstered up those who err from laziness or from the 
‘I’m-safe-now-because-I’ve-passed-my-English’ attitude. Ignorance is 
easy to deal with, but indifference and carelessness require stringent 
measures. 

Another device has been worked out to make the student conscious 
of his errors without taking too much of the teacher’s energy or the time 
of the class. Each teacher has on hand mimeographed sheets on which 
he may jot down the word incorrectly pronounced or improperly used, 
and the ungrammatical construction as the student actually employed 
it. On the lower part of the sheet, space is provided for an explanation 
of why the form is incorrect and for a special assignment to overcome 
the difficulty. These sheets are given to the students at the end of the 
period and are returned by them at the next meeting of the class. 
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A DIETARY STUDY MADE IN A DAY NURSERY BY THE 
INDIVIDUAL METHOD 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS AND MARIE WAITE 
Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


The dietary study is commonly employed by nutritionists as a means 
of determining whether individuals or groups are adequately fed, cer- 
tain accepted standards being used for judging the adequacy of the 
diets. In the case of groups, the inventory method is most commonly 
used. The procedure consists in noting the quantities of the individual 
items of food supplied during a definite period, making allowance for 
waste to arrive at the quantities actually consumed, computing the 
food value of these quantities in terms of the more important food 
ingredients and energy, and finally apportioning this amount among 
the persons fed. Such a study gives interesting data on average food 
consumption and for large groups has commonly been considered the 
only practicable method, but it has certain limitations: 


1. The question continually arises as to how nearly individual consumption 
conforms to the average and what is the range of variations. For example, 
in Gephart’s study of boys at St. Paul’s School (1), an excellent illustration 
of the use of the inventory method, the energy value of the average diet was 
5000 calories; how many boys actually obtained 5000 calories, and how many 
greatly exceeded or fell markedly below this figure? 

2. There is no way of knowing definitely just how much of the food was 
eaten by different types of individuals within the group. The fact that in 
Gephart’s study 100 adults took their meals at the institution complicated 
the problem, since the portion assigned to them had to be based on commonly 
accepted standards and might easily have been greater or less than the amount 
assumed. If it was greater, the children would be credited with having 
eaten more than was actually the case, and vice versa. 

3. Since in any large institution the possibility of food being taken away 
by miscellaneous help is recognized as an unavoidable evil, this “lugging” 
may make the amounts calculated higher than those actually consumed. 

4. Because of the enormous quantities of waste which accumulate, the total 
waste must be computed from samples; and this involves another element 
of uncertainty. 


A type of institutional study which eliminates several of the weak- 
nesses of the inventory method is illustrated by one made by Wilder at 
the Juvenile Detention Home in Chicago (2). Here the children were 
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grouped according to age and each group was served in a separate dining 
room. The food consumption in each dining room was directly de- 
termined for each meal. All the foods, including the separate ingre- 
dients of all cooked dishes, were weighed in the central kitchen before 
cooking. The cooked products were also weighed and their food value 
calculated. Separate weighings were made in the kitchen of the por- 
tions served to each group of children. The weight of food returned 
on the serving dishes was deducted from the amount served. Since 
children in each group were about the same age and there was no adult 
food consumption, the average obtained by dividing the figures for 
total food consumed by the number of children served represents more 
accurately what was really eaten by the children than do the averages 
obtained by the inventory method. The figures are still averages, 
however, and we have no record of the individual child. 

Studies in which the food consumed by individuals is separately 
measured have generally been considered impracticable for groups 
because of the large numbers of weighings required and the difficulty — 
of providing the necessary workers and equipment. A fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances, however, made it possible for the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in the University of Chicago to undertake a 
study of the food consumed by the individual children in a day nursery. 

Studies of food consumption by individual children. In order to learn 
the individual as distinct from the average food consumption, a study, 
as yet unpublished, had been made by members of this department of 
some fifty pre-school children. The workers went into the home of 
each child, weighed all foods eaten by the child whether during or be- 
tween meals, and computed the food value of all prepared foods. The 
amounts actually eaten by each child were thus directly determined. 
The results were so striking that it seemed desirable to test the method 
out on an institution group. About this time, the superintendent of a 
day nursery wished to know if the children in her charge were receiving 
an adequate diet and invited the department to conduct a study there. 
The offer was accepted and a week’s study was undertaken, the pur- 
poses of which were: 


1. To determine the possibility of using the individual method of dietary 
study for a fairly large group. 

2. To learn to what extent the average food consumption for a group 
represents individual consumption. 

3. To secure sufficient data to report to the nursery superintendent sug- 
gestions and criticisms regarding the diet of the children. 
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The nursery, which is under the financial administration of the Chi- 
cago United Charities, gives home care to children whose mothers go out 
to work by the day. The children are brought to the nursery in the 
morning and remain until the mothers call for them at night. 

The nationality of the children was almost solidly Italian. The 
attendance varied with the regularity of the mother’s employment. 
Most of the children included in the study were present for the entire 
week. 

At the time of the study three meals were served daily—breakfast, 
dinner, and a late afternoon lunch. The children ate in two groups. 
Because the older children had to leave for school, they were given pref- 
erence for meal hours. Their breakfast came at 8, dinner at 12, and 
lunch at 4 o’clock. The younger children, who attended kindergarten 
in the nursery, had breakfast about 9:30, a lunch of one or two crackers 
at 11, and dinner at 2:30. Thus the meals for the kindergarten group 
_ were crowded into the five hours between 9:30 to 3:30, though the 

children were at the nursery nearly twice that length of time. For 
many of these children, as will be shown later, dinner at 2:30 was the 
last meal of the day. 

The findings are based on records of 80 children, their ages ranging 
from three to fourteen years inclusive, with 48 of school age and 32 of 
pre-school age. 

The application of the individual method was made possible by (a) 
the extreme simplicity of the meals, (b) the number of trained workers 
available, (c) the use of Chatillon scales, so constructed that the indi- 
cator can be set at zero, thus obviating the necessity for noting and sub- 
tracting the weight of all dishes, and (d) the fact that the children were 
served in two groups and at different hours, thus reducing the number 
of meals to be weighed at one time. 

All ingredients of cooked dishes such as soup, mashed potatoes, and 
macaroni and cheese were weighed and from these weights and the 
final weight of the finished product were computed the amounts of 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, phosphorus, and iron furnished. Each 
recipe was numbered for reference in calculating individual dietaries. 

In order to save time during the serving of the meal, the ready-to- 
serve foods were weighed in the kitchen in advance. The milk was 
measured into the children’s cups which were tagged with cards. If 
oleomargarine was served, it was spread on the slices of bread, each of 
which was then reweighed and the weight of the oleomargarine was 
recorded on the bread slip. Thus only the cooked foods remained 
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to be weighed during the meal, and since these never exceeded three 
in number, the weighing to be done at the table was not excessive. 

From the outset it was strongly impressed upon the management 
that there should be no departure from the usual routine of the nursery, 
and that the diet should be unchanged in quantity and quality. If any 
of the help asked how a certain thing was to be done the answer in- 
variably was, “Just as you always do it.” Care was taken to have the 
nursery help cut the bread, spread the sandwiches, portion out the 
servings of dessert, and pour the milk, so that the portions should be 
in no way influenced by the observers. In such matters as setting 
tables, paring potatoes, washing dishes, however, the observers freely 
offered their services. 

Had it not been for the splendid cooperation of the cook, an Italian 
mother whose children were of the group, it is doubtful if the study would 
have been practicable. So eager was she to help that she never went 
ahead with anything, even in such matters as adding water to vegetables 
or washing cooking utensils, without first consulting those in charge of the 
study. Her willing spirit and hearty codperation made the week’s 
work a possible and pleasant undertaking. 

The dining room contained five long tables, each seating 8 to 10 
children and the teacher who served. At each table an observer, 
equipped with a pair of Chatillon scales and a supply of paper slips 
previously prepared for recording the weights of the various foods, 
sat beside the teacher. The procedure was as follows: 

The observer placed the plate on the scales and set the indicator at 
zero, the teacher served one kind of food, and the observer recorded 
the weight on a slip which was put on the child’s plate. The indicator 
was again turned to zero, the gravy or other food was added, its weight 
was read and recorded on another slip, which was also put on the child’s 
plate. When a plate was ready it was given to a child, and the next 
one was filled in like manner. After the entire table was served, second 
helpings might be had if they were desired. 

In this way every serving of food was weighed and labeled. The 
children were instructed to keep all their slips in a pile by their plates, 
and this they conscientiously did. Several observers served as re- 
corders, going to each child in turn and recording the slips, which were 
at once destroyed. Although the workers were kept very busy both 
in weighing and recording, it was found entirely possible to secure 
accurate records for every child, and after the first few times there was 
little or no delay of the meal. 
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It is believed that the study affected the amount of food eaten little 
or none after the first day, on which, because of the novelty of the pro- 
cedure, the quantities eaten by the older children were probably some- 
what larger than usual. Afterwards they ate normally, accepting the 
weighing as a matter of course. The kindergarten children never paid 
any attention to the process, save dutifully to keep their slips in careful 
little piles. 

It was a rule of the nursery that nothing be left on the plate. Each 
child had the opportunity when being served to say how much he wished, 
but once having taken it he was not excused from the table until he had 
eaten everything on his plate. Whatever the effect of this ruling on the 
children may have been from a dietary point of view, it did away with 
plate waste and thus simplified the work not a little. 

As the nursery did not supply an evening meal, an effort was made 
to learn how the home was supplementing the nursery food. Before 
or during breakfast each child was questioned as to what he had eaten 
at home that morning and what he had had for supper the night before. 
Information regarding the younger children was secured from an older 
brother or sister, or from the mother herself. The facts thus gained 
were not used quantitatively but merely as indications supplementing 
the more accurate data from the weighed diets. 

From the daily records, the protein, fat, carbohydrate, calories, 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron intake of each of the 80 children was 
calculated for each meal, each day, and the entire week. The significant 
findings are discussed below. 

Varying amounts of foods consumed by individuals at the same meal. 
In the usual dietary study a fairly uniform distribution of foods among 
the members of the group is assumed. The fallacy of such an assump- 
tion was evident on the first day when it was discovered that the milk 
was being partially skimmed to furnish cream for the use of the staff. 
Moreover, the fact that the older children were served first made for 
an uneven distribution of foods. On the first day, for example, the 
older children were allowed to drink all the milk they wished with the 
result that when the younger children came to eat there was less than 
one cup for each. In order to show variations in amounts of foods eaten 
at the same meal, ten of the principal foods used were listed in order of 
the amounts eaten and in order to show whether or not the larger amounts 
consumed were all among the older children the age of the child was 
entered after each amount. 
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TABLE 1 
Variations in quantity of milk consumed by individual children at one meal, with ages of children 
GRAMS OF MILK | YEARSOF AGE || GRAMS OP MILK | YEARSOFAGE || GRAMS OF MILK | YEARS OF AGE 
0 9 320 11 537 K* 

175 10 355 10 542 8 
180 10 372 5 555 6 
192 il 375 4 563 10 
206 5 $12 9 993 13 
210 14 519 8 1041 il 
313 7 530 8 


* Kindergarten child; age not recorded. 


The milk consumed by individual children at one meal is shown in 
table 1. It ranged from none to 1041 grams or more than a quart, and 
the calories supplied ranged from none to 700. If only these extremes 
were known it might be inferred that they represented special cases, 
perhaps a sick child and a gourmand, and that the others ran fairly 
uniform. A study of the list shows, however, that the amounts of milk 
consumed range ell the way between these two extremes, and that only 
two come within 50 grams of the average, 420 grams. That these 
variations are not a corollary of age is also evident from the list which 
shows fully as many children 5, 6, and 8 years old consuming the larger 
amounts as the older ones, and vice versa. Nor are these variations 
confined to milk. The bread consumption for one meal ranged from 1 
to 99 grams. The average, 40 grams, could scarcely be considered 
representative since the figures for 18 children were more than 10 grams 
greater than this and for 22 more than 10 grams less. 

The figures for other foods are even more striking. The quantities 
of cooked rice eaten by individual children at one meal ranged from 
15 grams to 658 grams; gravy from 12 to 266 grams; soup from 25 to 
624 grams; beans from 96 to 547 grams; spaghetti from 50 to 741 grams; 
potatoes from 30 to 544 grams; and oatmeal from none to 790 grams, or 
more than a pound and a half. In no case were the extreme figures 
from single abnormal cases, but in every instance the figures for other 
children represent an almost regularly increasing series. Moreover, 
agé is not an adequate explanation for, as in the case of milk, there is 
no sign of a constant relation between the amount consumed and the 
age of the child. In fact, in the case of oatmeal, the 790 grams were 
eaten by an 8-year old child and 38 grams, by a 14-year old one; the 
others showed no consistent relation between amount and age, though 
in general larger amounts were eaten by older children. 
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Variations in the food value of individual diets. In view of the wide 
variation in the amounts of different foodstuffs eaten by the children 
it might logically be predicted that the food values of the individual 
diets would likewise vary considerably. Since milk, for example, was. 
practically the only source of calcium, phosphorus, fat, and the more 
adequate proteins in the diets, it is to be expected that the amounts 
of these constituents will vary directly with the milk consumption. 
Table 2 gives evidence of this fact. 


TABLE 2 
One day’s total calcium intake of individual children, with ages of children 
YEARS OF AGE ||GRAMSOF CALCIUM] YEARS OF AGE ||GRAMS OF CALCIUM] YEARS OF AGE 
0.03 9 0.40 11 0.67 9 
0.15 14 0.40 7 0.69 8 
0.24 8 0.45 10 0.69 10 
0.24 10 0.46 4 0.71 6 
0.26 10 0.47 4 1.25 13 
0.26 14 0.65 8 1.29 il 
0.40 6 0.67 . 
* Age not recorded. 


The range in the calcium intake is thus to be from 0.03 to 1.29 grams. 
per child. The average, 0.51 grams, entirely conceals the fact that 
practically half the figures are considerably under this amount, one- 
fourth of them not more than about half as great. To conclude that 
the children were receiving sufficient calcium because the average 
figure appeared adequate would be to overlook the markedly low intake 
of fully one-fourth of the group. The differences were not so extreme 
on some days as on the one here used for illustration. Figures for 
phosphorus, fat, and protein might likewise be given to show comparable 
conditions. 

The iron supplied by individual diets may perhaps be best illustrated 
by the weekly averages for the children in one age group. For the 
ten 8-year olds these were: 3, 5, 5, 5, 6, 6, 7, 7, 8, and 10 mgm. 

It might be thought that the total energy of the diets would run 
fairly even in spite of the variations in individual foods, and that children 
eating small amounts of one food might make it up on others and thus 
their caloric intake be fairly uniform. It is true that in the present 
study the caloric intake of individuals does not show as striking range 
as do the quantities of different foods consumed; there is, however, 
sufficient variation even here to warn against the use of average figures 
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to test the adequacy of nutrition of the individuals in a group. Table 3 
shows the average number of calories supplied throughout the week 
by the daily food of the older or school groups. The daily amounts 
showed a still wider range. 


TABLE 3 
Average daily caloric intake of 46 children of school age during one week, with ages of children 


CALORIES YEARS OF AGE CALORIES YEARS OF AGE CALORIES YEARS OF AGE 
550 6 984 12 1255 11 
570 8 1010 7 1266 8 
672 6 1031 14 1268 9 
720 9 1047 7 1272 9 
781 10 1064 11 1296 14 
823 8 1073 ° 1307 14 
838 8 1075 7 1317 11 
854 14 1099 9 1356 11 
886 8 1114 6 1362 12 
890 8 1123 11 1388 10 
903 10 1128 sa 1428 10 
908 13 1133 as 1428 10 
926 8 1142 10 1430 13 
934 8 1205 9 1557 8 
954 9 1228 10 1570 ° 
983 10 


* Age not recorded. 


The weekly averages of the school group, as is shown in table 3, ranged 
from 550 to 1570 calories. To a certain degree this is explained by age, 
for in general the larger amounts were eaten by the older children. 
Yet this is not entirely the case. The figures for the 8-year olds, for 
example, are found among the lowest the middle, and the highest, and 
those for the other ages are scattered fairly evenly throughout the 
series. 

These variations are more apparent if we compare individuals of the 
same age at different meals and for the entire day. Four kindergarten 
children of the same age one day ate breakfasts the energy value of 
which varied from 197 to 591 calories, while the total energy value of 
the day’s meals ranged from 488 to 1058 calories. It was not uncommon 
to find one child eating more for breakfast than another child of the 
same age ate during the entire day. The breakfast eaten by one 13- 
year old provided 1642 calories, while that of a 14-year old provided 
220 calories, or hardly one-eighth as much. Though such extremes 
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were not the rule, they were common enough to lead one to expect 
a rather uneven distribution among the members of any similar group. 

Day-to-day variations in the quantities eaten by the same individual. 
Contrary to the common assumption of nutritionists that children have- 
fairly fixed dietary habits and that a two-day record gives a fair picture 
of a child’s usual diet, the food intake of these children varied greatly 
from day to day. For example, 6-year old Tony’s daily intake varied 
from 914 to 1565 calories, 11-year old Emil’s from 860 to 1463 calories, 
and 9-year old Rose’s from 853 to 1620 calories. In these cases there 
appeared to be no dependable indication of the amount eaten by any 
child, and the assumption that a two-day record gives a good estimate 
would have been quite misleading. The variation may be partly ex- 
plained by the children’s likes and dislikes; for example, among the 
Italian children, on the spaghetti days the energy ran higher than on 
days when less favored foods were provided. The energy intake of 
course also depended on the caloric value of the food in relation to its 
bulk; on soup days the weight of food eaten might be as great, but the 
food value less. It is doubtless true that the children in their own homes. 
might show a more uniform daily intake than did this group. 

One could scarcely hope to find more striking evidence that there is 
no such thing as an average child than is afforded by this study. In 
this particular instance, at least, the average was in no way a fair repre- 
sentation of food consumption of individuals in the group; nor was it 
an accurate indication of the adequacy of the diets of any considerable 
number of the individuals. The average shows merely that this amount 
of food per individual was available, and guarantees nothing at all 
concerning its distribution among individuals. Neither did the same 
individual show a uniform daily food intake, notwithstanding the 
conventional assumption to this effect. Whether these variations 
would be as great in institutions where children are given all three 
meals it is impossible to say. 


(To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Design Contest. The value of an ornamental seal or other 
special design seems generally admitted by organizations similar to the 
American Home Economic Association. We are all familiar with the 
caduceus and its various uses by the medical societies, the triangles of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the charming silhouette of the 
American Child Health Association, the monogram of the National 
Health Council, and the Pegasus of the American Federation of Arts. 
At the Buffalo meeting it was suggested that the American Home 
Economics Association provide itself with a seal or emblem which 
could be used on the JouRNAL cover, on stationery and programs, and 
for club pins or badges. This led to the idea of a contest which would 
enlist the interest of art and home economics students in the Associa- 
tion, and Harriet Goldstein of the University of Minnesota was made 
chairman of a committee to arrange for one, the prize for which is $50. 
The details of the plan were announced in the January JourNAL (page 
000), and circulars describing it have been sent to home economics super- 
visors, heads of departments, and others. Competing drawings will be 
received by Miss Goldstein between February and April 1, 1925. 
Readers of the JouRNAL are urged to interest their artistic friends in 
the matter, not only for the sake of bringing in a goodly number of 
designs, but also to make as many people as possible interested in the 
' Association and what it stands for. The design we should all like to 
see would combine good technique and real artistic merit with the under- 
lying idea of home economics—the application of science to the improve- 
ment of the home. 


Constantinople, Tirana and Jerusalem. That the American 
Home Economics Association made a strategic move when it provided 
funds to pay three years’ salary to a professor of home economics at 
Constantinople College for Women has been clear from the interest that 
Mrs. Norton aroused and Miss Murphy has developed both in the college 
and elsewhere in the Near East. The experiment has proved so emi- 
nently successful in Constantinople that the college wishes it continued 
after the three years are up—a wish which the Association will share, 
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even if it means dipping into our pocketbooks a bit. The Association 
will also share the regret of the college that Miss Murphy is leaving at 
the close of the year (see page 122) and the JourNat will miss the 
breezy, enthusiastic reports of her doings. 

Miss Jenkins article on page 95 gives a striking illustration of the 
influence of Constantinople College in southeastern Europe, and also of 
the fact that time is ripe for the introduction of home economics there. 
Miss Jenkins knows whereof she speaks because she was formerly on the 
faculty at Constantinople and is still in close touch with that part of the 
world. By a curious coincidence the day when the article went to the 
printer we received a copy of a letter from Kyrias Collegiate asking if 
there was any way of obtaining recent books on nutrition for its library, 
and also dietaries from boarding schools for girls from 12 to 20 years of 
age. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

The International Committee is very sagaciously developing the inter- 
est of student clubs in the foreign connections of the Association. Sev- 
eral have already made contributions to the library or the equipment of 
the department at Constantinople, thereby serving the double purpose 
of helping the institution and developing their own international minded- 
ness—an important quality if the world is to stay at peace in these days 
of close contact and economic rivalry between alien peoples. The 
JouRNAL was delighted to learn that one club has presented the magazine 
for a year to the library of the new University of Jerusalem, not so much 
because of the addition to the subscription list or the chance of becoming 
known to the people in Palestine, as because the girls who raised the 
money are now more likely to think of Jerusalem as a place where people 
are interested in the same things as ourselves. 


Dry-Cleaning Investigations at The Harvard School of Public 
Health. Readers of Dr. Jackson’s article on dry cleaning in the Jour- 
NAL for December, 1924 (see pages 673 and 703) will remember what 
he said as to there being dry-cleaners and dry-cleaners, and will be inter- 
ested in an article in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene for October, 1924, 
“A Survey of Dry-Cleansing Methods in the Vicinity of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts,” by W. J. Connell, R. W. Lamson, and Philip Drinker of the 
Harvard School for Public Health. The opening paragraphs read: 


In metropolitan communities such as Boston, there are always a number of 
firms conducting dry-cleansing and dyeing establishments. Usually the oldest 
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and best-known houses enjoy a well-deserved reputation of doing good work. 
Furthermore, the well-known firms usually cater to retail rather than whole- 
sale customers. Another group, less known to the public, but of equal impor- 
tance, conducts its business mainly on a wholesale or contract basis. In the 
latter case, prices are lower than those charged by the retail houses. 

It was stated to the writers by persons in a position to know the facts that 
the general standards in the cleansing business were extremely low that in 
many establishments the cleansing was done inefficiently and under conditions 
of filth of which the public has little conception. It was claimed that these 
improper conditions were unfair to the public and that they constituted a 
possible menace to public health. 

As the result of conferences between Dr. Parmenter, of the Harvard School 
of Public Health, and representatives of the New England Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, tne Consumer’s League of Massachusetts, and the Ameri- 
can Laundry Machinery Company, it was decided that a survey of conditions 
in the Boston district would be undertaken by the Harvard School of Public 
Health. This paper is taken in large part from our report of the survey. 

The objects of this investigation were: (1) to survey existing conditions in 
representative plants using various processes; (2) to point out improper con- 
ditions and inefficient cleansing processes and to suggest methods for their 
improvement; (3) to determine standards of cleanliness, particularly of the 
solvents used; (4) to study the sorting, handling, receiving and shipping of 
garments; (5) to study ventilation from the standpoints of health and fire 
risks; and (6) to find out whether or not dry cleansers’ solvents, the drying 
process, and the pressing of finished garments have bactericidal effects. 


The report summarizes the dry-cleansing processes observed and gives 
an interesting account of the ‘batch’ and ‘continuous’ methods, and the 
provisions—or lack of provisions—for purifying and renewing the clean- 
ing solvent. The conclusion is drawn that “it is easily possible for 
cleaners to become lax in carrying out the various steps of the process 
when they wish to turn out the maximum quantity of goods in the mini- 
mum time and with the use of the minimum amount of solvent,” and 
that some standards of cleanliness should be adopted. Practical field 
tests for the cleanliness of solvents were worked out and suggested. 


The Bactericidal Effect of Dry-Cleaning. Careful laboratory 
tests on this point, reported by Connell, Lamson, and Drinker in the 
article just referred to, did not lead to the same results as those reported by 
Jackson (American Journal of Public Health, 1922; page 507), and the 
Gradwohl Laboratories (National Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
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Review, May, 1923, page 33), nor were they in accord with a statement 
more recently issued by the New York Board of Health (ibid, March, 
1924, page 8). This part of the work is summarized as follows: 


Exposure for a twenty-minute or a forty-five minute period to an ordinary 
dry cleansing mixture was not sufficient to destroy completely any of the sev- 
eral representative types of organisms. Subsequent drying of the inoculated 
cloth at 140°F. and at 160°F., for ten minutes likewise failed to destroy the 
organisms, as did also the addition of five times the usual concentration of 
soap solution to the cleansing fluid under identical conditions of processing 
and drying. 

Exposure of anthrax bacilli and staphylococci to live steam in a pressing 
machine, for the time commonly used in pressing trousers, did not kill these 
organisms. 

It would seem that the dry-cleansing process as carried out in the better 
operated plants does undoubtedly remove mechanically many bacteria from 
the garments treated. While it would be very desirable from an esthetic 
standpoint, at least, to kill all the bacteria in the garments which are dry- 
cleansed, the failure to do this has not, so far as we are aware, proved to be a 
serious menace to public health. 


Iodine and Goiter. Since the connection between simple goiter 
and iodine deficiency of the diet has been generally recognized, there has 
been much discussion, especially in the so-called goiter belt, of the desir- 
ability of introducing iodine into the diet and ways in which this can 
most effectively be done. The committee on nutrition problems of the 
American Public Health Association undertook a study of the question 
and their report was presented by the chairman, Dr. H. C. Sherman, at 
the October meeting of the Association and printed in the December 
issue of the American Journal of Public Health. 

An abstract of the report prepared by Dr. Sherman at the time of the 
meeting states the main facts so clearly and succinctly that we give it for 
the benefit of home economists. 


Iodine is one of the essential chemical elements of the human body, although 
it constitutes only about one part in three million parts of the body weight. 
Sea salt, and therefore the spray which evaporates in the air at the seashore, 
is relatively rich in iodine; and as this sea-salt dust is carried inland by the 
wind it gives iodine to the rain-water, the soil water, the soils, and the crops of 
nearby regions. But regions which, because of too great distances or because 
of intervening mountains, receive practically none of the air-borne sea-spray 
may contain in their waters and in the crops grown on their soils too little 
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iodine to meet the needs of normal nutrition. The people who grow up in 
such regions show a high proportion of simple goiter, which is an enlargement 
of the thyroid gland resulting from its being obliged to function without an 
adequate iodine supply. The small amount of iodine needed to prevent goiter 
can be supplied by adding sodium or potassium iodide to the drinking water 
or the table salt, by incorporating this or some other form of iodine compound 
into tablets with food or confectionery, or by consuming in or with one’s food 
a small amount of any of the sea plants which have been found to be rich 
in iodine. With increasing knowledge of the iodine contents of food it may 
also become possible to increase materially the daily intake of iodine by 
proper selection and emphasis among ordinary articles of food. 


How to provide for the necessary intake of iodine is discussed in the 
report. A question was asked from the floor as to the danger of iodine 
administration, especially to young girls; the replies indicated that in the 
opinion of the committee there was no reason to fear any bad effect when 
iodides are used in the small proportions recommended. 


Korean Diets. Since Dr. Adolph’s article on North China Diets 
went to press, (JOURNAL, January, page 1) a reprint has been received of 
one by Dr. J. D. Van Buskirk, “The Composition of Typical Korean 
Diets”! which is interesting as showing conditions in the neighboring 
country. It tabulates the facts obtained from 79 dietary records repre- 
senting a month’s food for Koreans of various occupations, and describes 
characteristic Korean dishes, several of them similar to those by Miss 
Grimes (JourRNAL, January, 1925, page 36). Dr. Van Buskirk summar- 
izes his findings as follows: 


The average caloric value of the diets for men was 2768 calories, and for 
women 2380. This seems quite sufficient for people of their size according to 
the recognized standards. The farmers and laborers consumed an average 
of 3213 calories, the coffee-workers had only 2180 calories, while the rest 
were near the average. A few of the diets were clearly deficient, one woman 
reported only 876 calories a day, two nurses reported 1463 and 1759 calories; 
three men reported under 1500 calories a day. But the showing as a whole 
is good in this respect. 

The rice is not usually polished and they take plenty of fresh foods, hence 
beriberi and scurvy are rare diseases in Korea. It has seemed that there was 
a probable deficiency in the fat-soluble “vitamin A.” I have attempted to 
estimate the relative amount of this vitamin in these diets. There are a good 


1 Article No. 26, Research Dept., Severance Union Medical College, Seoul. Reprinted 
from the Japan Medical World, 1924, 4: No. 6. 
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many that seem unquestionably to be deficient in this regard, most of them 
seem to be doubtful, and some are probably sufficient. This vitamin is fur- 
nished by the greens and omelets for the most part, leafy vegetables in soups 
furnish some more. It needs investigation as to the presence and amount of 
vitamin A in their “kimchi,”’ this is to be undertaken along with further studies 
as to the nutritive value of their diet. The absence of all milk products is 
particularly noticeable. 


Glasses Fitted by Mail. To a person who understands at all what 
is involved in fitting glasses to correct the defects in an individual’s 
eyes, it seems incredible that any firm should advertise to provide by 
mail glasses which will produce perfect vision, or that the reader of 
such an offer would not recognize its impossibility and also its serious 
dangers. Nevertheless such advertisements are still occasionally seen 
in reputable papers. It is a satisfaction to know that the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Advertising Clubs of the World has issued 
a bulletin in protest against such claims, and that if a copy of one of 
these advertisements is sent the Eyesight Conservation Council of 
America, Times Building, New York City, that organization will take 
the matter up with the publishers of the paper in which the statement 
appeared. 


Corrections. Readers are requested to note the following corrections 
in the January JourNAL: In the article, “Economic Problems of Women 
Teachers”, page 14, line 23, “never” should read “more”; and in line 
27, “not” should be inserted between “could” and “be determined”’. 
On page 40, line 10, under “Committee on Educational Essentials’, 
“only” should be inserted between “not” and “be”. 


OPEN FORUM 


The Beginning of Home Economics in Albania. In Tirana, the 
little new capita] of newly independent Albania, there is little school, 
the first school for Albanian girls in their own language. Its history 
is one of romance and heroism, lasting over a quarter century. It is 
called the Kyrias Collegiate, and is administered by two women named 
Kyrias, who have suffered untold dangers and hardships in their effort 
to help their countrywomen. Both sisters are graduates of Constan- 
tinople College, and there received their ideals. The members of the 
American Home Economics Association may remember with pride that 
they are maintaining a professor of home economics in that American 
college. This little daughter of Constantinople College is much smaller 
and poorer, but very great in promise. The students, Mohammedan 
and Christian, are the best young womanhood of this interesting but 
primitive nation, and hold in their hands much of the future of the race. 
It is theirs to stem the tide of vice and weakness that inevitably ac- 
companies the entry of so-called civilization into this mountain land. 

The Kyrias sisters are armed with fine education, great patriotism, 
splendid and forceful character, but their equipment is almost amusingly 
slight. A rented house, as clean as dirt floors permit, only charcoal 
braziers for heat; a bathroom and a tub but, alas, no pipes, no running 
water anywhere, and all the water to be carried some distance; a room 
for needlework but no sewing machine; good playgrounds but no ap- 
paratus; a room set aside for a library but few books. Little exists 
but hope and courage. Miss Kyrias writes of their plans: 


In connection with the domestic department, we are planning: 

1. To inaugurate a course of monthly lectures on domestic science. 

2. To found a woman’s society to encourage the promotion of home industry 
and the wearing of the national costume. Also to organize a yearly exhibition 
of the products of the women’s home industry. 


If any person or group desires to befriend a most promising little 
school that is bound to exert a deep influence on this growing country, 
here is a chance for any kind of helpfulness. Professor Cora Winchell 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, has promised that one of 
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her classes shall work out a suitable plan for the development of a 
home economics course in the Kyrias Collegiate. A class of Professor 
Andrews, also in Teachers Collge, has proposed to send a gift of books 
to the empty library, as the girls are taught English, and some one else 
offered some sport equipment. If any home economics teacher of 
independent means wanted to do a splendid piece of organizing for a 
year or two at her own expense, nowhere could there be a finer oppor- 
tunity. Or would some school or college like to adopt the Kyrias 
Collegiate as a “sister school?” 
HEsTER D. JENKINS, 
New York City. 


Leaders Training Camps for Rural Women. Three or four days 
of vacation, recreation, and inspiration is what the leaders training 
camps have meant to the rural women of Montana during the past 
three summers. Although this project has been under the direct 
supervision of the State Home Demonstration Leader, the responsi- 
bility for local arrangements has been assumed by county home demon- 
stration agents and local agricultural and club agents. 

For the most part, the regular extension specialists have handled 
the program with the codperation of various departments of the State 
College and the State Board of Health. Local people have helped 
with entertainment. Some splendid help has been obtained from outside 
the state, including such persons as Dr. Caroline Hedger of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago and Miss Madge Reese of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The programs have been informational as well as recreational and 
have been based mainly on regular home demonstration projects—health, 
nutrition, clothing, home management, and recreation. The demonstra- 
tions and talks by specialists have been supplemented by such mimeo- 
graphed or printed materials as would be needed by the leaders when 
they passed on this information in their respective communities. 

Two or more delegates per community are chosen to attend the 
camps and their expenses are paid either partly or wholly by the com- 
munity. Five dollars a delegate has provided sufficient funds for camp 
maintenance each year. 

A special effort has been made to have well-planned meals and com- 
fortable beds. The method of housing and feeding delegates has 
varied. In some instances where the meetings have been held in county 
high-school buildings the delegates have been cared for in the urban 
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homes, which in itself has been a treat to many and has made for a 
better mutual understanding and interest on the part of both urban 
and rural women. Such organizations as ladies’ aid societies, women’s 
clubs, branches of the American Association of University Women, and 
chambers of commerce have codperated by serving meals, providing 
transportation, entertainment, or flowers. In two instances regular 
summer resorts in the mountains were obtained as camp sites. It is 
needless to say that accommodations of this sort added much to the 
success of the camp. 

Better understanding of community organization and leadership is 
given special attention. The delegates are divided into groups or 
squads, leaders are chosen, and friendly rivalry in such community 
activities as games and singing is fostered, with the result that initia- 
tive, self-confidence, and a lot of good fun are stimulated and main- 
tained throughout the camp period. 

How much inspiration and help these camps have given Montana 
women to think about and to look forward to during the long winter 
months is shown by the following extracts from letters written by the 
women themselves: 


First of all, it means relaxation from daily duties, and time to think of the 
community problems with a rested mind. It also meansthatIam privileged to 
use myself as a human storehouse of knowledge of some of the things that make 
life more worth while to all mothers. I shall be able to give out that knowledge 
to the mothers of my community who are trying to bring life and happiness 
to the world. I believe the mothers’ camp to be a wonderful organization for 
the betterment of all the homes it reaches. 


The greatest importance of the mothers’ camps is the teaching of modern 
methods of housekeeping and also the care of our children. I really believe 
the health talks are of the most importance, because of the great inconvenience 
of getting a doctor way out in the country. A mother can never get too much 
knowledge on the care of her child’s health. 


One way the mothers’ camps helps the mother that attends, is a change from 
the everyday grind of home life. When we get home we can get at our work 
with more pep and cheerfulness, than we would if we did not get a vacation. 
We delegates pass on all we learned so that it helps everybody in our com- 
munity. 


BLANCHE L. LEE, 
State Home Demonstration Leader, Montana. 
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Home Economics in Social Work. The household economics sec- 
tion of the National Conference of Social Work at its meeting in Wash- 
ington in 1923 undertook to study the extent to which home economics 
work is being done in the family case work organizations throughout the 
country, the purpose being to establish standards of work for home 
economists connected with such agencies. The results of this study were 
reported at the Toronto conference in June, 1924. 

Questionnaires were sent to the 217 societies in the United States and 
Canada belonging to the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work and to 4 non-member societies. Of these, 123 were 
returned giving the desired information. 

The replies show that in 56 societies no home economics work was 
being done, nor was any done under other auspices in their cities. Fifty- 
four organizations reported that they employed 49 home economists; 
in 22 cities other societies, such as visiting housekeeping organizations, 
community health associations, nutrition clinics, and visiting nurse asso- 
ciations, carry on some phase of the work; 28 organizations reported that 
they are very much interested in the home economics work, and of this 
number 10 are planning soon to employ a home economist. 

The reports of the organizations which already employ home 
economists were studied in detail and with reference to the number of 
workers on the staff. Tables 1 and 2 are self-explanatory. 


TABLE 1 
Number, training and salary of home economists employed by organisations of various sizes 
NUMBER OF PERSONS ON STAFF 
1 to 10 10 to 24 25 or more 
Organizations employing home econ- 

13 4 13 
Number of home economists in each. . . 1lto2 1 1to9 
Total number home economists em- 

15 4 30 
Home Economists with training in 

13 3 27 
Length of time employed............. 4 months to 8 | 2 to 4 years 4 months to 18 

years years 
Salaries actually paid................ $720 to $1600 | $1200 to $1600 | $1000 to $2900 
Salaries planned for.................. $1200 to $2500 | $1200 to $1800 | $1200 to $3000 
Organizations expecting to employ 

more home economists............. 1 1 7 
Other organizations in city doing 

home economics work.............. 5 1 7 
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TABLE 2 
Kind of work done by home economists in family case work organisations 
NUMBER OF PERSONS ON STAFP 
KINDS OF WORK 

1 to 10 10 to 25 25 or more 
10 4 12 
Supervision of staff members................... 7 3 18 
9 3 11 
4 to 57 45 to 51 15 to 50 
Home economics committee work.............. 5 0 3 


Many different kinds of community work are being done, such as con- 
ducting cooking, sewing, and health classes, making speeches, preparing 
pamphlets, budget books, and exhibits as well as consulting with other 
organizations. 

RutH E. HEINIceEr, 
Cleveland Associated Charities. 


A Family Conference.' When young son, aged fifteen, came home 
from his first dance and woke up next morning to the light of common 
day he remarked, “Why don’t we have an automobile, more parties, 
and a gayer life?” As this mood continued for several weeks and fur- 
nished the background of all his questioning, it led to a fresh interpre- 
tation of the family ideals and, incident to that, a review of the family 
expenditure. The costs of rent, taxes, upkeep, food, service, clothing, 
education, recreation, insurance, annuity, and income taxes were ex- 
plained in turn. Percentages became very real things, and when the 
family problem was pretty well understood the sum spent for each child 
was tabulated. The young folks were amazed at the amount necessary 
for the essentials of living, and were proud to have their part in a dis- 
cussion of the family budget. 

The young dancer found out that his carelessness in breaking down two 
pockets in his coat by the weight of his books had made necessary all 
too soon the purchase of a new one, this adding 4 per cent to the clothing 
item. His older brother proved to him that during eight months of 
school he wasted in trifles enough to buy himself a new bicycle every 
summer. After a long talk on taste and appetite, it was agreed that each 
was willing to codperate toward a 10 per cent reduction in food, the 
sum thus saved to go toward summer vacation. There was a complaint 


1 From Alumne Housekeepers Conference, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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by one that too much was now spent on music and not enough on theater 
entertainment. A little study revealed the fact that this member spent 
each month on movies enough to buy three theater tickets and thus 
satisfy his desire. 

A systematic method of saving from each month’s allowance was 
evolved and the older boy, twenty, decided he wanted to take out an 
insurance policy, the premium to be paid by him and his father jointly 
at first and assumed by him at the earliest opportunity. 

If children learn best by doing, why not let them become acquainted 
early with one of the great problems of economics by taking their share 
in planning the expenditure of the family income? The parents may 
then be spared the humiliation of the woman to whom her young, 
recently-married daughter said, “‘ Mother, don’t you think a good way to 
save money is to buy a diamond on the installment plan?” 

M.L. F. 


Broadcasting Home Economics. The Kansas State Agricultural 
College, as one of the land-grant colleges in the United States, has 
occupied a somewhat peculiar position not only in respect to what it 
must give the students who meet within its walls, but also as to what 
it can give outside of those walls. It seems that never has it fuifilled 
its function more vitally than it is now doing through its radio extension 
courses. These courses, under the direction of the extension division 
of the college, were first given in the spring of 1924, being relayed through 
a nearby station because the college had no broadcasting station of its 
own. For the college year of 1924-1925 a rather inclusive program 
was planned, including forty lecture courses in which the subject 
matter of the regular college courses is to be applied to the practical 
problems of the homes, the farms, and the business of the state. Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, a new station on the campus began broadcasting these 
lectures on a wave length of 341 meters. 

The catalogue issued by the extension division describes in detail 
the lectures offered in agriculture, in engineering, in home economics, 
and in general ‘science. In this brief account only those relating to 
home economics will be discussed. The first series of lectures, given 
on certain evenings for a term of eight weeks, had to do with the dis- 
tinctly personal element in clothing, relating both the design and the 
selection to the individual wearer. The second series, extending from 
November 1 to January 1, considered fabrics, their characteristics and 
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wearing qualities as to both weave and dye, and their suitability to a 
given purpose, just as such questions might arise in the homemaker’s 
mind. The applied art department supplied lectures that treat of 
such subjects as the finishing and care of floors and woodwork, the 
equipment needed in the home, and decoration that shall distinguish 
between what is appropriate and beautiful and that which is not. 
Methods of housekeeping and the many problems bound up in the 
management of the home are the subject of a fifth series. There are 
talks by a graduate nurse upon home nursing giving practical help 
for maintaining health and for the intelligent care of illness in the home. 
Other lectures consider foods, discussing the qualities and advantages 
of specific foods and also their effect in the nutrition of both adults and 
children. 

Anyone may listen to these lectures. Those sufficiently interested 
may enroll as students in the extension division of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College by filling in a blank supplied by the college. En- 
rollment is free to residents of Kansas, and a nominal fee of fifty cents 
a subject is charged to others. Each person enrolled may take an 
examination in the designated course and receive a certificate if he 
passes. Printed copies of the lectures are mailed to all who are en- 
rolled, whether within the state of Kansas or outside. Last year 460 
women were enrolled in four home economics courses of ten weeks each, 
with 240 completing the work. This year 550 have enrolled, and letters 
signifying interest and appreciation are continually being received. 
These women represent a fair cross-section of normal American lifeand 
to reach them in this direct way is potent with possibilities. Truly the 
end is not yet. 

MARGARET AHLBORN, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


THE HOMEMAKERS SECTION 


It is gratifying to those homemakers who for some years have been interested, through one 
channel or another, in professional home economics to find that they, as homemakers, now 
have a definite place in the American Home Economics Association. At the meeting held at 
Buffalo this past summer, the Homemakers Committee was made a section of the Association 
with full rights and privileges, because both the homemakers and the Association felt the need 
for a closer relationship. 

The homemaker needed a section devoted to her interests as a means of keeping in closer 
touch with the Association and the work it represents. Itseemed unfortunate that the women 
whose training and professional interest had been in the field of home economics should not be 
continuing that interest when their home economics work was merely diverted into another 
part of the field—a part in which the Association is most fundamentally interested. The 
Homemakers Section gives more definite opportunity and incentive for maintaining a close 
connection with the American Home Economics Association and keeping its members in touch 
with progress in home economics. 

The Association needed the more direct touch with professionally trained women now in 
their own homes, both in order that their experiences and point of view might be available for 
the interests of the Association, and also to secure their support. With a section thus doubly 
devoted to the interests of homemakers it would seem that the future holds much interesting 
opportunity for work. 

The work of the Section this year consists in an effort to put the program of work adopted 
at the Buffalo meeting into effect. The Section is working through the state associations as 
far as possible, believing that to interest homemakers in the state association will help to 
interest them in the national one. It is hoped that each state will have a homemakers com- 
mittee appointed even if the size or organization does not warrant a homemakers section. 
Certainly, there should be in each state some group whose special interest is to promote closer 
relations between homemakers and the association. The Section is also emphasizing the 
necessity of keeping track of the trained home economists who become homemakers. It is 
comparatively easy to locate the teacher, the dietitian, or the extension worker, but to find the 
home economist who has turned homemaker is often like locating the proverbial needle in a 
haystack. We know that there are many of them and that their number is increasing each 
year, but the state associations cannot expect to secure their interest and help unless some 
effort is made to locate them. 

These are the points in the program of work which it would seem that every state could 
take up. If, added to this, each state does what it can to foster the other projects in the pro- 
gram, the Homemakers Section will have made definite progress by the end of the year. One 
of the large responsibilities of the Homemakers Section is to assist in planning the homemakers 
program for the annual meeting. It is hoped that eventually there will be a considerable 
number of homemakers who will be interested in presenting before the Homemakers Section 
reports of projects on which they are engaged. It will be of interest to homemakers to know 
that at the 1925 meeting in San Francisco, the Committee on Social and Economic Research 
will report a part of its work through the Homemakers Section. All homemakers who are 
interested in the work being done in these fields will be anxious to hear from this committee. 

The slogan for the Homemakers Section for this year is “At least one homemaker from 
each state at the California meeting.” Help your state to be represented. 

Mitprep WEIGLEY Woop, 
Chairman. 


BOOKS AND 


The Education of the Consumer. By HENRY 
Harap. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, pp. 360. $2.00. 

The avowed purpose of this book is to 
“discover the objectives of education for 
American economic life with special ref- 
erence to the consumption of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter.” The procedure followed 
to accomplish this aim is based upon the 
assumption that “it is sounder to frame 
school policy on the best obtainable evi- 
dence than on opinion.” The author 
accordingly proceeds to gather the “evi- 
dence which shows what the present habits 
of consumption of the American people 
actually are, and to compare these habits 
with standards of good living which have 
scientific support, such as the daily food 
requirements, or with standards which are 
widely accepted although they have not 
yet been scientifically demonstrated.” 

In order to give us a detailed description 
of the actual habits of living of the people 
of this country to-day, the author has brought 
together a vast amount of data, most of 
which were hitherto scattered, fragmentary, 
and unrelated. He has used the data 
gathered by direct survey of the consump- 
tion habits of various groups and communi- 
ties, such as the study of 12,000 working 
class families in 1918-1919 by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. But 
he has supplemented these studies with 
data in regard to the annual output of 
consumable goods from the appropriate 
government reports and from studies of 
special industries by various agencies. 
Over against this body of information 
concerning the actual consumption of food, 
clothing, fuel, and shelter the author has 
placed various approved standards of 
practice. The results of this comparison 
will, it is believed, surprise many readers 
who have never before attempted to check 
the two with any exactitude. 


PERIODICALS 


The reviewer can not conceive of any 
thoughtful student of home economics 
to-day who would not find this study most 
suggestive and  thought-provoking. It 
treats such fundamental problems of home 
economics, as food, clothing, shelter, and 
equipment not as isolated family problems, 
but as broad national problems to be ap- 
proached with that point of view by the 
teacher and the administrator. Even with- 
out the formal stateme.t of teaching ob- 
jectives which follows every section, the 
evidence presented is bound to give a new 
sense of the breadth of home economics 
and the task of those who would see good 
standards of living in effect in every home. 

The special value of this study to those 
in the field of home economics lies in its 
emphasis upon problems which, it is be- 
lieved, they have hitherto somewhat neg- 
lected. They have worked unremittingly 
in formulating proper standards in each 
department of consumption, but they have 
rarely compared these standards with 
actual conditions, or raised questions in 
regard to their practical attainability in the 
majority of homes. The comparison be- 
tween the actual and the approved stand- 
ards made in this study shows some of the 
new problems that home economics must 
face. For example, the author shows that 
although the proper standards of food 
consumption can presumably be attained 
by a wide range of income groups, using 
the percentage of the income usually as- 
signed for this purpose, yet for proper 
housing it is a problem of wage standards 
and production as well as ‘right attitude’ 
and informed desires. The same thing is 
true of house furnishings and clothing, 
with the problem still further complicated 
by the difficulties of evaluating what is 
offered for sale, and of detecting untruthful 
or misleading statements about goods. 

In spite of the labor that has obviously 
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gone into the making of this book the 
reader could wish from time to time for 
improvement in diction or greater clarity 
in statement. For example, we are told 
(page 56) that “The cost of credit and 
delivery service in well-to-do neighborhoods 
was 4.1 per cent and in poor neighborhoods 
2.5 per cent,” but we do not know the base 
used in calculating these percentages. And 
the statement of one of the objectives in 
teaching the consumption of vegetables 
(page 39) reads: “To give the vegetables 
their proper places in the thinking and 
habits of the food plan of the people of 
our nation.” Furthermore, not every reader 
will agree with all the detailed teaching 
objectives, laid down some of them, perhaps, 
too dogmatically. But the fundamental 
value of the book remains in its suggestion 
of problems and procedure, and in its tacit 
invitation to other students to make simi'ar 
investigations along lines not included in 
the scope of its survey and to supplement 
and revise its data as new sources of in- 
formation appear. 
Hazer Kyrk, 
Towa State College. 


Bell Recipe File. By Viota Marre BE tt. 
Ames, Iowa: 1924, recipes 249. $2.25. 
Many cookbooks contain recipes that 

one never has occasion to use or that are 

simply elaborations of a few fundamental 
ones. Bound under one cover, they are 
seemingly stored against the day of need, 
and necessitate much handling and re- 
handling. Students have found this extra 
material wasteful of time. Notebooks 
have not solved the need; they are cumber- 
some, and, left in students’ closets, they 
betray their unimportance to the owner. 
The problem of a scientific and practical 
substitute has been a topic of long dis- 
cussion, and Miss Bell’s file offers a possible 
solution. Many classes and teachers used 
the recipes in the original stenciled form, 
and gave constructive criticism of them and 
of the organization of the collection. 
Miss Bell has revised her file of last year, 
giving recipes which are practical, simple, 
well-organized, and scientifically accurate. 
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The number of servings provided by each 
recipe has been added, also the temperature 
of cooking. The variations suggested in 
each save much useless repetition and 
suggest that a fundamental recipe is a 
basic tool. Here is material which can be 
used continuously in marketing studies, 
in nutrition and meal planning classes, and 
in the home management house. It is a 
tool which the student may use in all the 
varying needs of her four years. Because 
she is used to it, it will enable her to do 
more effective work. 

The back of each card, which is blank, 
provides a place for the recording of any 
additional material, for example, a de- 
scription of the standard product and the 
principles of cookery involved. 

The instructor will welcome the recipe 
file because it emphasizes principles and does 
away with the copying of recipes. Since 
its plan is so simple, it will not mean any 
extra mental gymnastics on the part of 
the student. She should realize its help- 
fulness and carry it with her to her own 
laboratory, whether in a school or her own 
home. 

FLORENCE E. Busse, 
Iowa State College. 


The Child: His Nature and Needs. A 
Survey of the Present-Day Knowledge 
Concerning Child Nature and the Promo- 
tion of the Well-Being and Education of 
the Young. Prepared under the editorial 
supervision of M. V. O’SHea, Valparaiso, 
Indiana: The Children’s Foundation, 
1924, pp. 516. $1.00. 

The Children’s Foundation is a recently 
established organization which “has for 
its object the study of the Child and the 
dissemination of knowledge promotive of 
the well being of children.” Among its 
proposed activities is the publication of 
books which will make available to those 
practically concerned with child welfare the 
authoritative information which is rapidly 
accumulating on the subject but which is 
too inaccessible or too technical for their 
use. The present volume is the first of 


a proposed series. 
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Such interpretation of technical findings 
for general use is always a diflicult matter. 
A book to be read and acted upon most 
effectively must be popular in its form and 
read directly by the general public, or 
must be truly scientific and read and studied 
by students, in order that later its knowl- 
edge may be disseminated by them. If it 
tries to do both it is likely to bring to mind 
the story of the Irish maid who received 
from her mistress a gift, doubtless attractive 
and useful, which led her to express her 
gratitude in the words “Ain’t it conven- 
ient? What is it for?” 

The chief criticism to be made against 
the present volume is that it seems more 
convenient than useful. Men and women 
of national reputation in their particular 
lines have written the chapters which make 
up the three parts of the book, one on our 
knowledge of child nature, one on our 
knowledge of child well being, and one on 
our knowledge of education; and when 
men or women, who know whereof they 
speak give us their knowledge, it is well 
for us to give heed. There are many 
chapters in the book which are full of 
meat and which could be read with great 
profit. But has it seemed possible to the 
writers to deal adequately with their sub- 
jects? 
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It is true, the book in spite of its five 
hundred pages, is but a survey, and as 
such can only present in condensed form the 
results of a careful looking over of a situa- 
tion. But what is a survey for? Is it not 
made in the hope that something will be 
done about the conditions found? And if 
something is to be done, the public must 
be made aware of the survey. Is the 
present one not too condensed to be popular 
with the general public, and too general 
to interest the thoroughly scientific student? 

In spite of this shortcoming, the volume 
is too full of good material to pass un- 
noticed; it does bring together in one book 
valuable presentations of various phases 
of the problems of childhood. We under- 
stand that it is already proving useful and 
stimulating to study groups interested in 
these problems; merely as a guide to the 
available technicai information such stu- 
dents would find it worth the nominal 
price at which the Foundation sells it; 
and it will have justified its existence if it 
leads those who are in earnest to go directly 
to the other works of these various authors 
where they will get fhe information in less 
tabloid form. 

WINIFRED RAND, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Marine Products of Commerce. By DONALD 
K. TRESSLER. New York: The Chemical 
Catalog Co., 1923, pp. 762. $9.00. 

A compendium, by a member of the staff 
of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, of the avail- 
able information regarding the acquisition, 
handling, and biological aspects of marine 
products, and the science and technology 
of their preparation and preservation; pre- 
pared in collaboration with specialists; deals 
especially with American conditions, though 
including data from other countries; in- 
cludes sea salt, and pearls, coral, whales, 
seals, sponges, and other non-edible prod- 
ucts, also a discussion of the chief problems 
of the fishery industries, statistics of pro- 
duction, and bibliographies; brings together 
material hitherto available largely in pamph- 


lets; valuable for reference in the study of 
food products. 


American Homes of To-Day. Their Archi- 
tectural Styles, Their Environments, Their 
Characteristics. By AuGUsTA OWEN Pat- 
TERSON. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 401. $15.00. 

A handsome volume by the editor of Town 
and Country; traces briefly the historical 
development of domestic architecture in the 
United States up to the present period, in- 
dicating the adaptation to American condi- 
tions of derivations from England, France, 
Italy, and other Mediterranean countries; 
includes chapters on garden, farm groups 
and incidental buildings, the city house, and 
the decorative room; based almost wholly 
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on examples of costly houses and therefore 
of less practical helpfulness to the person 
of moderate means, though of value as show- 
ing the developments of American taste in 
architecture and interior decoration and the 
accomplishments of individual architects; 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


The Decoration and Furnishing of Houses. 
Study Material in Loose Leaf Form. By 
Ruts RostInson TREGANZA. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1924, 24 plates in 
cardboard folder 15 by 18 inches, with 14- 
page unbound manual. $2.50. 

Plates giving informal sketches, sometimes 
with brief accompanying text, to illustrate 
such topics as developments of architectural 
structure, good use of line, dark and light, 
and color in design, good proportions in 
arrangement of rooms, historical develop- 
ment of different styles of architecture, 
decoration, and furniture; also floor plans, 
elevations and furnishings for houses and 
rooms of common American types. The 
accompanying manual outlines the purpose 
of each plate, gives tabulated scheme for 
furnishing a five-room house, and includes 
a brief list of moderate-priced books on 
architecture, ornament, and furnishing. 


Smallpox and Vaccination. By BENJAMIN 
Waite, Pa.D. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1924, pp. 
90. $1.00. 

The thirteenth in the well-known series of 
Harvard Health Talks based on public 
lectures delivered at the Harvard Medical 
School and intended to provide modern, 
authoritative information on medical sub- 
jects of general interest; includes a descrip- 
tion of the disease, its history, and methods 
of control, with special reference to vaccina- 
tion and its efficacy; well printed and bound. 


The New Hygiene. With an Appendix con- 
taining a Short Course in Modern Public 
Health. By H. W. Hirt. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 319. $2.50. 

A readable volume by the dean of the 

Faculty of Public Health at the University 

of West Ontario; intended primarily for use 
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in schools of nursing, normal schools, and 
colleges, and written from the point of view 
of the health worker; defines hygiene as the 
art of driving the human machine comfort- 
ably and efficiently; divides the subject into 
nutrition (including respiration and heat 
production and radiation), protection, and 
race maintenance; insists that the practise of 
hygiene must precede its successful teaching. 


Our Physical World. A Source Book of 
Physical Nature-Study. By 
Downtnc. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1924, pp. 367. $2.50. 

The first volume in the University of 
Chicago Nature-Study Series edited by the 
present author; intended for the use of stu- 
dents in normal schools and of teachers, and 
supplemented by the practical constructions 
in the “Field and Laboratory Guide in 
Physical Nature-Study” already issued by 
the same publishers; includes brief de- 
scriptions of the universe as known to as- 
tronomers, the earth’s structure, and the 
nature of matter; shows the application of 
physical laws to the service of man in the 
domain of the air, water, fire, electricity, 
and simple mechanics; draws some illus- 
trations from household devices; includes 
chapters on radio (by Fred G. Anibal), 
photography, and musical instruments. 


Home Conveniences. By F. W. Ives. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1924, pp. 219. 
$1.50. 


Junior High School Curricula. By HARLAN 
CaMERON Hines, PH.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 188. $1.50. 


Everybody's Cook Book. Edited by IsaBEL 
Ety Lorp. Compiled from the Records 
of the School of Household Science and 
Arts of Pratt Institute. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1924, pp. 916. 
$5.00. 


The Economy of Human Energy. By 
Tuomas Nrxon CARVER, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in Har- 
vard University. Edited by Richard T. 
Ely. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924, 
pp. 287. $2.50. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Daniels, A. L., and Stearns, G. The 
effect of heat treatment of milk feedings 
on the mineral metabolism of infants. 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 1924, 61: 225. 

The observation that in some cases ap- 
parently well babies, whose weight re- 
mained stationary during a considerable 
period of time when fed on milk pasteurized 
by the old method, began to grow when 
quickly-boiled milk was substituted for the 
pasteurized, led to a further comparison 
of the relative merits of the two methods of 
preparing milk for infant feeding. This 
consisted in a series of metabolism experi- 
ments conducted on normal boy babies 
from three to seven months of age—using 
in alternate periods milk prepared by heating 
in the feeding bottles at 245°F. for thirty 
minutes in one case, and by bringing it 
quickly to the boiling point three times in 
an aluminum saucepan over a gas flame, 
the whole process requiring about eight 
minutes. In all of the six subjects there 
was an appreciable increase in the retention 
of calcium and phosphorus on the boiled 
milk, and in all but two cases this was ac- 
companied by increased nitrogen retention. 
The excretion of calcium in the feces was 
higher on the pasteurized than on the 
boiled milk, but that of phosphorus and 
nitrogen not consistently higher. The 
urinary calcium did not run parallel with 
the fecal, but urinary phosphorus and 
nitrogen were higher on the pasteurized 
milk. The authors conclude that “it is 
probable that a baby fed pasteurized 
milk over a long period of time is receiving 
too little calcium for his growth needs.” 


Denis, W., and Borgstrom, P. A study of 
the effect of temperature on protein 
intake. Jour. Biol. Chem. 1924, 61: 
109. 

Reliable data on the urinary excretion 
of nitrogen and creatinine have been ob- 
tained on 233 men and 9 women, between 
the ages of 18 and 22 years in most cases, 
all medical students at Tulane University, 


New Orleans. The data were obtained 
in the spring of 1922, 1923, and 1924, 
and the summer of 1924, the average tem- 
peratures being about 73, 70, 55, and 80°F. 
respectively. The average maximum and 
minimum figures obtained on the women 
subjects were: urinary nitrogen 7.72, 10.62, 
and 4.05 gm., and creatinine coefficient 
7.37, 8.5, and 5.97 respectively. For the 
male subjects the average urinary nitrogen 
was 10.63 gm., equivalent to 11.07 gm. 
per 70 kg. of body weight, and the creatinine 
coeflicient 8.93 or 9.3 per 70 kg. Assum- 
ing that 10 per cent of the food protein is 
lost in the feces, the total average protein 
intake of the group was 73.8 gm. daily, 
as compared with 121 gm., the average 
protein intake for the United States ac- 
cording to Pearl and 150 gm. according 
to the Atwater standard. The lowest 
average of urinary nitrogen was 9.43 gm. 
in the summer and the highest 11.18 gm. 
in the cold weather of the spring of 1924. 
On grouping the subjects according to the 
place of previous residence, those coming 
from the Northern States showed an average 
excretion of about 2 gm. more than those 
coming from the Southern States. “The 
results obtained furnish evidence in favor 
of the view that increase of temperature is 
accompanied by a decrease in protein 
intake and that, apart from the variations 
due to seasonal changes, the inhabitants 
of the semi-tropical portions of the country 
probably consume an amount of protein 
considerably below the quantity reported 
as the average intake for the nation.” 


Mitchell, H. H., and Carman, G. G. The 
biological value for maintenance and 
growth of the proteins of whole wheat, 
eggs, and pork. Jour. Biol. Chem. 
1924, 60: 613. 

As judged by metabolism experiments 
conducted on rats, the average biological 
value of eggs was 93, pork 74, and wheat 
67 when fed at an 8 per cent level of intake. 
The net protein values of the three foods 
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as calculated from average determinations 
of the crude protein content and the per- 
centage losses in digestion and metabolism 
were 12.5, 14.6, and 7.6 per cent respec- 
tively. 


Folm, O., Berglund, H., and Derick, C. 
The uric acid problem. An experimental 
study on animals and man, including 
gouty subjects. Jour. Biol. Chem. 1924, 
60: 462. 

In this report of an extensive investiga- 
tion of uric acid metabolism in animals 
and man as determined by the fate of the 
acid or its salts following intravenous in- 
jection, a new view-point is presented for 
the dietetic treatment of gout. It is 
shown that the high level of uric acid in 
human blood is probably due to a lack of 
responsiveness of the kidneys to its absorp- 
tion. High protein diets tend to increase 
the permeability of the kidneys, thus lower- 
ing the level of the circulating uric acid 
and at the same time producing a large 
excretion of uric acid. In gouty subjects 
the permeability of the kidneys to uric 
acid is decreased. “It has long been recog- 
nized that such persons should abstain from 
food which is rich in purines, and it has 
also been thought advisable to reduce the 
endogenous production of uric acid by a 
sparing use of every kind of protein material. 
But our findings seem to indicate that the 
best dietetic method for reducing the cir- 
culating uric acid should be a purine-free 
diet containing enough protein to yield 
15 to 20 gm. of nitrogen in the urine. The 
dietetic literature on gout has probably 
greatly exaggerated the importance of 
abstaining from all food which contains 
any purine materials. A small amount 
of purine products should be of very little 
consequence provided that the diet is dis- 
tinctly high in protein.” 


Kugelmass, I. N., and McQuarrie, I. The 
photoactivity of substances curative of 
rickets and the photolysis of the oxy- 
products by ultraviolet radiation. 
Science, 1924, 6 : 272. 

Various substances known to possess 
antirachitic properties were found upon 


oxidation to give off ultraviolet rays similar 
to those emitted by the quartz mercury 
vapor lamp, while non-curative substances 
did not possess this property. These 
observations are considered of interest not 
only in suggesting that the common prop- 
erty possessed by sunlight and substances 
containing the so-called antirachitic vita- 
min is the ability to emit ultraviolet rays 
but that “solar energy exerts a hitherto 
neglected function in the physiology of 
higher organisms as well as in plants.” 


Steenbock, H., and Black, A. Fat-soluble 
vitamins XVII. The induction of growth 
promotirg and calcifying properties in 
a ration by exposure to ultraviolet light. 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 1924, 61: 405. 

Two rations containing considerable vita- 
min A (anti-ophthalmic) and but little 
antirachitic vitamin were found to have 
acquired growth-promoting and bone-calci- 
fying properties as the result of irradiation 
with a quartz mercury vapor lamp. In 
the first experiments the rations were ir- 
radiated by exposure in thin layers in porce- 
lain dishes, but the same results were ob- 
tained later by irradiating the ration in 
pyrex and quartz flasks and in an atmos- 
phere of air or carbon dioxide. Negative 
results were obtained when the irradiation 
was attempted in brown glass bottles. 
Inactive muscle and liver tissue, olive oil, 
and lard also acquired growth-promoting 
and bone-calcifying properties when ir- 
radiated. Livers of irradiated rats were 
found to have antirachitic properties, as 
previously demonstrated by Goldblatt and 
Soames, and the same was found to be true 
of lung and muscle tissue. The activity 
of the livers of irradiated rats was not 
destroyed by drying at 96°C. for 24 hours 
and storing in the !aboratory in — 
bottles for two months. 


Hess, A. F., and Weinstock, M. Anti- 
rachitic properties imparted to inert 
fluids by ultraviolet irradiation. Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc. 1924, 83: 1845. 
Cottonseed oil and linseed oil after 

irradiation from a quartz mercury vapor 

lamp were found to possess antirachitic 
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properties, as shown by protective tests 
with rats. It is of interest that the oils 
on irradiation frequently acquired a fishy 
odor similar to that of cod liver oil. Liquid 


petrolatum irradiated in a similar manner, 
water containing small amounts of radium 
bromide, and ozonated water showed no 
protective properties. 

S. L. S. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Illinois Information Test on Foods. The 
present price for 25 copies with direction 
sheet and key is 75 cents, plus trans- 
portation charges, instead of 50 cents as 
quoted on page 664 of the November 
JOURNAL. 


Child Welfare Library in Chicago. The 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 
North Dearborn Street, places its library 
at the free disposal of health, social, and 
child welfare workers. The collection is 
the oldest of its kind in the country and is 
devoted entirely to child welfare and kindred 
subjects. The assistance of the trained 
librarian may be obtained for special study 
or research. 


Housing in the Americas. The Bulletin 
of the Pen-American Union reflects the 
general interest in improved housing, es- 
pecially for working men’s families. The 
magazine frequently contains notices of 
developments in one or another of the 23 
countries of the Union, and the English 
edition for February, 1924, gave a 45-page 
illustrated summary of recent progress, 
which brought out clearly how climate, 
racial, social, and economic conditions in- 
fluence building, and also what great ad- 
vances have been made in some of the 
Latin-American countries. 


Retail Store Location. Under this title 
much information of interest to students of 
retail distribution is brought together in a 
bulletin by Lawrence A. Hansen which is 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Domestic Commerce Division, 
as Trade Bulletin No. 269, and which is 
purchasable for five cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Improved Highways and Home Life. The 
four-year university scholarship offered by 
H. S. Firestone through the Highway 
Education Board for the best essay on 
“The Relation of Improved Highways to 
Home Life” was awarded to John Liska, 
a Wisconsin high school student. He tells 
of two roads which branch just outside of 
Wisconsin Rapids and the changes which 
have been made ia the homes on the right- 
hand road since it was hard-surfaced in 
contrast to those on the left-hand, neg- 
lected one. While the families on the good 
road find it relatively easy to send their 
children to school and to take part in com- 
munity interests and are stimulated to 
keep themselves and their places up with 
the times, those who have stayed on the 
poor road have slipped further back, eco- 
nomically and socially, because the difli- 
culty of getting about has held them close 
at home. 


The Mother as a Teacher. This is the 
title of a manual for leaders of mother- 
training groups, by Alice M. Loomis, 
state supervisor of part-time and evening 
homemaking education and assistant super- 
visor of industrial education in Nebraska. 
The introduction, which is addressed es- 
pecially to leaders, discusses the use of the 
project method in instruction for home- 
makers and summarizes the twelve topics of 
a course on mother-training and home 
management drawn up by Miss Loomis 
and sponsored by the Nebraska Parent- 
Teacher Association. The restof the booklet 
gives the second of these topics, the mother 
as a teacher; it indicates the principles 
underlying successful teaching by mothers 
in the home and suggests many practical 
means of securing the desired results, with 
special emphasis on the mother’s own 
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mental attitude, the accepted facts of 
child development, and the importance of 
adjustment between the demands of the 
home and those of the community. It is 
planned to print other topics, but mean- 
while they may be obtained in mimeogtaphed 
form. The present pamphlet may be 
purchased for twenty-five cents a copy 
from the author, 204 University Temple, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Housing Problem in Great Britain. In 
1922 a consultative committee from sixty- 
five women’s organizations in Great Britain 
agreed that definite information was needed 
on the little understood and very com- 
plicated question of housing, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to draft a pamph- 
let in consultation with experts. The third, 
thoroughly revised edition of their findings 
was issued in July, 1924, under the title, “The 
Housing Problem. A Statement of the Pres- 
ent Position.” It concludes that the short- 
age existed before the war and is still acute, 
especially for small wage-earners; that 
the inability of the latter to pay an economic 
rent has discouraged private investment 
for such building under existing costs; 
and that neglect of town planning has 
helped to produce unhealthy areas and 
traffic congestion. A summary is given 
of the measures for improvement adopted 
by government and private agencies and a 
few significant statistics are appended. The 
footnote references to government publica- 
tions and a brief list of books furnish useful 
bibliographical suggestions. The pamphlet 
may be purchased for one shilling a copy 
from the Consultative Committee of 
Women’s Organizations, 92 Victoria Street, 
S. W. 1, London. 


High School Service. This is the name 
of a new monthly publication of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, to be used by high schools 
in the same way that the Junior Red Cross 
News is used by elementary schools. It 
will cover a wide range of interests, edu- 
cational, international, scientific, industrial, 
and vocational. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year. 
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Health Education and Publicity. The 
American Journal of Public Health is a 
pioneer in establishing a department devoted 
to this subject, and has placed in charge 
Evart G. Routzahn, associate director of 
the department of surveys and exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


Lantern Slides on Village and Town 
Planning. Series No. 161 of the Lantern 
slides issued by the Office of Extension 
Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
for the use of extension workers and others 
consists of 61 slides and supplementary 
notes on this subject. Pictures and text 
were brought together in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
illustrate how convenience, efficiency, health, 
and social well-beir: an be furthered in 
planning villages and towns. 


What Illinois Home Economists did Last 
Summer. The Educational Press Bulletin, 
a monthly publication of the Illinois depart- 
ment of public instruction, in its December 
issue summarizes the replies received from 
166 vocational home economics teachers as 
to how they utilized their summer vaca- 
tions. Forty-two were enrolled in summer 
schools, 37 were busy with practical home- 
making, 24 travelled, 12 were in social 
welfare work, 10 served as dietitians, 10 
were employed in the management of 
camps and other institutions, 8 assisted in 
baby clinics, 3 taught in summer schools, 
3 were in commercial millinery work, and 
two in cafeterias. Three were enrolled in 
extension or correspondence courses and 12 
attended educational conferences other than 
county institute or district meetings. 


Questions in the Classroom. A recent 
bulletin on this subject is published as 
Educational Research Circular No. 29 from 
the College of Education, University of 
Illinois. It is by Charles W. Odell, and 
discusses the encouragement of questioning 
by pupils, and methods of questioning by 
teachers. A brief list of references is 
appended. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Plans are already being made for 
entertaining the national convention which 
meets in San Francisco next summer. Ac- 
cording to the present arrangements there 
will be four general meetings, three one- 
half day section meetings, and two general 
business meetings. The motif of the entire 
convention will be Home Economics as it 
pertains to the girl in the public schools. 
Some of the leaders among men in education 
will be asked to speak because, as Dr. 
Morgan says, “‘Our fate seems to be in their 
hands.” A banquet and various luncheons, 
breakfasts, etc., will be interspersed among 
the more serious meetings. Trips to the 
Stanford campus and to the University of 
California will be arranged as well as visits 
to other points of interest. 


KINDRED INTERESTS 


American Heart Association. This 
national organization, formed during the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in June, 1924, and recently admitted to 
the National Health Council, has for its 
purpose the prevention and alleviation of 
heart diseases, now the leading cause of 
death in the United States. 

Dr. Lewis A. Conner is president; Dr. 
Robert H. Halsey, secretary, and Miss M. 
L. Woughter, executive. Headquarters are 
at 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

National Society for Vocational Education. 
There was a large attendance at the 18th 
annual convention, held December 11th to 
13th, 1924, at Indianapolis. The main 
topics at the three home economics meeting 
were better homes, recent findings for 
women’s education, and part-time educa- 
tion. Among the chairmen and speakers 
were Mrs. Iris Prouty O’Leary, state super- 
visor of home economics, New Jersey; 


Dr. James Ford, of Better Homes in America; 
Dr. Louise Stanley of the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics; Dean Anna E. Richard- 
son of Iowa State College; Dr. W. W. Chart- 
ers of Carnegie Institute; Adelaide S. 
Baylor and Mrs. Anna Laylor Burdick of 
the Federal Board of Education. 

The Council on Vocational Education met 
during the convention as did also the execu- 
tive committee of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Pan-American Pedagogical Congress. 
There is discussion of the postponement 
of the conference, planned for Santiago, 
Chile, in September, 1925, to the summer of 
1926. This congress of education was 
decided on at the Fifth Pan-American Con- 
gress held in Chile, 1923, and its organiza- 
tion and functions are closely patterned 
after the latter. It is also closely allied 
with the World Federation of Education 
Associations organized in California, July, 
1923. This Pedagogical Congress should 
not be confused with the Child Welfare 
Congress which took place in Chile during 
September, 1924, nor with the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress which was held in Lima, Peru, 
December 20th, 1924, to January 3rd, 1925, 
and which will be reported in a later issue. 

Home Economics at the National Educa- 
tion Association. An invitation has been 
received by the American Home Economics 
Association to organize one or two round 
tables for the discussion of home economics 
in education at the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association, and Miss 
Anna M. Cooley has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements. 
This meeting, which is scheduled for June 
28 to July 4, will not in any way 
conflict with the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in 
San Francisco, August 1 to 6. 
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National League of Women Voters. The 
annual convention will be held in Richmond, 
Virginia, April 15th to 22nd, 1925. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau. Among the 
subjects mentioned in the annual report of 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Bureau, as 
needing immediate attention is the nation- 
wide collection of statistics of dependent, 
delinquent, and neglected children, as well 
as of children legally employed. Another 
is the study of the prevention of sex delin- 
quency among children, a subject on which 
the Bureau is constantly asked for advice 
and for the study of which it has authority 
but no funds. 

The investigations now being undertaken 
by the Bureau in coéperation with other 
agencies include a six-year study or demon- 
stration of the eradication of rickets in New 
Haven and an investigation of the relation 
of posture to physical fitness in the public 
schools of Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Home Economics Research in Land- 
Grant Colleges. At the November meeting 
of the Land Grant Colleges Association, Dr. 
Louise Stanley reported that, according to 
the replies received to a questionnaire, of the 
44 institutions giving instruction in home 
economics, 23 conducted research. The in- 
vestigations covered 386 specific subjects, 
of which over half were classified as food 
and nutrition, fifty as clothing and textiles, 
and the remainder chiefly in house furnish- 
ing and equipment, household management, 
and home economics education. 

Contest in School Health Programs. The 
closing date for enrollment in the contest 
arranged for secondary schools by the 
American Child Health Association (see Jan- 
uary JoURNAL, page 52) has been changed 
from January 10th to February 20th, 1925. 

Child Health Demonstrations. Marion 
County, Oregon has been selected for the 
far western demonstration to be conducted 
under the Commonwealth Fund child 
health demonstration program. This fund 
has appropriated a large sum of money for 
five-year demonstrations in four sections of 
the United States. Barry C. Smith, direc- 


tor of the Fund, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, and Emma A. Winslow has 
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been appointed secretary with ofiice at 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City. The 
American Child Health Association has 
assumed responsibility for certain phases of 
the administration of the demonstrations. 

Simplified Practice in Steel Lockers. As 
a result of two conferences of manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of steel lockers called 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
recommendations have been adopted which 
would reduce the number of sizes of single 
and double tier steel lockers from 65 to 17. 
It is believed that this elimination of 73.8 
per cent of the sizes on the market will offer 
greater convenience and economy to all 
concerned. At the second conference, held 
on November 19th, 1924, the American 
Home Economics Association was repre- 
sented by the executive secretary. 

Study of Foster Children. The Common- 
wealth Fund has made a grant of $15,000 
for this purpose, to be divided equally for 
use by Dr. L. M. Terman of Stanford 
University, who will make a comparison of 
foster children and their foster parents, and 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman of the University of 
Chicago, who will compare foster children 
with their brothers and sisters. The study 
thus concerns one phase of the problem of 
the relation of heredity and environment in 
the determination of mental traits. 

Consultant in Health Education. Sally 
Lucas Jean, 61 Ingram Street, Forest Hills, 
L. I. has announced a consultant service for 
professional and business groups interested 
in health and educational programs. A 
New York office is to be opened later. 

Child Welfare at University of Penn- 
sylvania. A professorship on the social 
welfare of the child has been endowed by 
Mrs. Wm. T. Carter and is to be occupied by 
James S. Heberling, formerly Superintendent 
of the Wm. T. Carter Junior Republic which 
was heretofore carried on near Easton. 


CALIFORNIA 


‘California Home Economics Association, 
Bay Section. At the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in connection with the convention of 
the California Teachers Association in 
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December of this year. Miss Emeline 
Whitcomb, specialist in home economics, 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
Interior, Washington led a conference and 
round table discussion of home economics 
in our Junior High Schools. 


CANADA 


Macdonald Institute, Ontario Agricultural 
College. Stimulated by the efforts of the 
executives of former years the Macdonald 
Alumne executive committee met this fall 
to prepare a two-day program for the annual 
June meeting. An endeavor will be made 
to secure as speakers specialists in such 
phases of home economics as teaching, 
homemaking, nutrition, social service, hos- 
pital dietetics, and business. 

The program will also include a banquet 
where reports of Macdonald Clubs from all 
parts of Canada will be given. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first meeting of the year was 
held on October 24th in connection with the 
State Teacher’s Convention in New Haven. 
The morning session had an attendance of 
about seventy-five while the attendance at 
the business session in the afternoon was 
somewhat smaller. Miss Annie Robertson, 
who represented the State Association at 
Buffalo, brought back a report of the national 
meeting which visualized for us the bigness 
of the meeting as a whole and its division 
into smaller groups. The association was 
fortunate in having Miss Lita Bane to 
speak of the national organization and the 
need for state affiliation and cooperation and 
suggested a few possibilities for the develop- 
ment of a state organization. 

At a luncheon, arranged by Marie Nelson 
of the Visiting Nurse Association, there 
was an enjoyable opportunity to become 
better acquainted. 

At the afternoon session committees were 
appointed on membership, program of 
work, and investigation of illustrative 
material. Connecticut intends to have a 
membership drive this year for more active 
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members from all lines of home economics 
work, then to get a program broad enough 
to interest all these members. 

Mabel Gessner of the New Haven High 
School had arranged a very well worth 
exhibit of books with special mention of the 
most important ones. 

Connecticut Agricultural College. A new 
practice house has been opened recently in 
connection with the home economics teacher- 
training department. An old, very undesir- 
able house was chosen because of its con- 
venience to the woman’s building and with 
considerable effort was remodelled to make 
an attractive seven-room cottage. To make 
room for a group of five students and an 
instructor an addition had to be built for 
kitchen, store room, and two bedrooms. A 
porch opening from the store room and also 
from the living room provided for meal 
service on the porch when desired. Plumb- 
ing, heating, electricity, and new floors 
were put in, and the whole house was freshly 
painted. For the present the furnishings 
from the previous practice house are being 
used, but even so the first group pronounced 
the remodelled house a great improvement 
over the former one. 

Annual Vocational Home Economics 
Conference. This was held in June at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, in order 
that each teacher might get in contact with 
new subject matter at the conference, also 
that each teacher might report on the work 
done in one of her courses during the year, 
illustrating it with samples of work done by 
the students. As a result the teachers 
found ways of improving their courses for 
the coming year. Round tables also pro- 
vided discussions among teachers and super- 
visors. 

Among the special speakers were Miss 
M. E. Sprague, Dean of Womans Depart- 
ment at the college and director of the home 
economics extension work in Connecticut; 
Miss Edith L. Thomas of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education; Miss Clarice 
Evans, supervisor of art : training in 
Baltimore; and Miss Jeannette Kelley of 
the Washburn Crosby Flour Co. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. On November 12 at the 
Grace Dodge Hotel the District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association held a joint 
dinner meeting with the home economics 
delegates to the annual convention of the 
Land-Grant College Association. The com- 
mittee on arrangements with the assistance 
of Miss Mary A. Lindsley saw to it that it 
was not alone a feast of reason. Not only 
for its vitamin value but for its delicious 
flavor will Grace Dodge Special Spinach 
be long remembered as the contribution of 
a home economist to a hotel menu. Dean 
Alfred Vivian of Ohio State University gave 
a stimulating address on the American 
home, Katharine Blunt, Anna E. Rich- 
ardson, Cora Winchell, and Lita Bane 
spoke briefly as representatives of the 
national association, and Abbie Marlatt of 
Wisconsin as one of the pioneer home eco- 
nomics workers. The following afternoon 
the district association gave a tea for the 
visiting home economists. 

The homemakers’ section met on Novem- 
ber 5th. Miss Bailey of the Bureau of 
Home Economics spoke on Time Study in 
Relation to Homemaking and the program 
for the following meetings was discussed. 

Public Schools. Five nutrition clinics 
have been organized in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia under the 
Domestic Science Department. These are 
conducted along lines similar to the Emerson 
clinics. The nutrition worker in charge of 
each clinic is a teacher of domestic science. 
She is assisted by the medical inspector and 
the school nurse of the division. She 
gives a definite lesson to the class each week 
and arranges for half-hour talks and demon- 
strations for the parents after the children 
are sent back to the schoolroom. These 
talks are on topics covering the fundamental 
principles for maintaining health and are 
given by leaders in various lines. All 
parents having children in the particular 
school are invited to these clinic demonstra- 
tions and talks. 

As a Junior Red Cross activity during 
October, 1924, the cooking classes in the 
public schools put up about 3,000 con- 
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tainers, varying in size from } pint to 1 
quart, of fruit juices, jellies, and preserves 
for use in local hospitals. Candies for the 
Christmas boxes given to soldiers in hos- 
pitals were the next activity, followed by 
the making of orange and grapefruit mar- 
malade for similar distribution in the spring. 

Junior High School Clubs. The five white 
junior high schools have a club period once 
a week for forty-five minutes. Each school 
has a needlework club at which the members 
knit, embroider, and do other hand work 
not included in the domestic art classes. 
Since there are fifty or sixty girls selecting 
this club, it has to be divided into two or 
three sections with a faculty advisor in 
charge of each group. 

In the Langley Junior High School a 
home economics club has been very popular 
and successful. The purposes of the club 
are: To improve the health habits of the 
members by sanitary cooking and wise 
choice of food. To learn the principles of 
first aid to the injured. To read about and 
practice the usual good manners described 
in an etiquette primer. To earn money 
through sale of food to pay for building 
improvements. To serve refreshments at 
meetings of the parent-teacher association. 
To serve to the members a few fancy dishes 
not included in the domestic science course. 
To present food and clothing to needy 
children at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Easter. There are more than thirty in 
this club, making it necessary to have two 
sections with a faculty adviser for each. 

The Dietetic Association of the District 
of Columbia. A dinner meeting was held 
at Grace Dodge Hotel November 4th with 
Rowena Roberts presiding. Through the 
courtesy of Miss Mary Lindsley, manager of 
the hotel, and her assistant, Miss Sarah 
Simpson, the party was shown through the 
kitchen, store rooms and refrigerating 
plant of the hotel. An especially interesting 
feature is the children’s menu in use in the 
hotel restaurant. It is very attractively 
planned to meet the need of mothers accom- 
panied by children. 

Housekeepers’ Alliance. The regular 
monthly meeting was held December 16th 
at the Women’s University Club and Miss 
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Alice Lakey, editor of Jmsurance and 
national chairman of the committee on in- 
surance for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, spoke on “Insurance for 
Women.” At the November meeting Miss 
Tlena Bailey gave a talk on “Economizing 
Time in the Home,” and several members 
agreed to keep a record of their days for a 
month. The Alliance this year is in close 
touch with the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and in January will hold a joint 
meeting with the local home economics 
association. 

The Alliance is codperating with Miss 
Nannie Burroughs, a colored woman who 
for years has worked on the problems of 
domestic service, in developing her training 
school for domestic servants. The school 
is well and favorably known both in and 
outside of Washington, and has opened a 
practice house this year, in which girls and 
men will get their training in such surround- 
ings as they will actually meet in the homes 
to which they may be recommended after 
they have demonstrated their ability. 

Among other questions in which the 
Alliance has been actively interested are 
‘clean-up’ and ‘swat the fly’ campaigns, 
codperative buying from producers, the 
local milk supply, and the price of bread. 
One year it was responsible for averting a 
rise in price and last year compelled one of 
the largest bakers to change a misleading 
label. Now that the local housing situation 
is acute the Alliance is working with the new 
Tenants’ League to improve housing condi- 
tions for government employees, the group 
most affected. 

The present officers are: President, Mrs. 
William E. Chamberlin; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. H. M. Baxter; treasurer, 
Mrs. John C. Kondrup. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
The Central Florida section met in Novem- 
ber at Leesburg for luncheon and an after- 
noon program. Orpha Cole, president of 
the Florida Association gave an inspiring 
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talk; Lucy Cushman, state supervisor of 


home economics, discussed the home pro- 


ject; and Grace Burwell of Groveland led 
in a round table discussion on related art. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Olga Kent of Daytona; secretary-treasurer, 
Orpha Cole, De Land. 

The West Coast section met in Tampa, 
November 15. A splendid program was 
given, including a talk on the home project 
led by Boletha Frojen, and one on related 
art by Belle Calvert. A round table dis- 
cussion of fair exhibits was led by Mrs. 
Mary S. Allen, and one on school lunches 
by Mrs. Z. L. McGuiness. It was voted 
to send a girl to the short course in Talla- 
hassee in June, choosing the girl whom it 
would most benefit. The next meeting 
will be April 18 in St. Petersburg. The 
following officers were elected for the year; 
President, Ravena Eckel, St. Petersburg; 
vice-president, Boletha Frojen, Tampa; 
secretary-treasurer, Ida Belle Appleby, 
Plant City. 

The annual meeting at Daytona, Decem- 
ber 29 to 30, was addressed by two speakers 
of national reputation. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley spoke on “The Nutrition of the Child 
of School Age”; and Jessie Harris, state 
supervisor of home economics of Texas, 
spoke on “The Home Project.” 

Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
In order that the members might know what 
is being done in the home economics depart- 
ments of the public schools, an exhibit and 
fashion review were held during the annual 
state meeting in Orlando. Thirteen schools 
from that section of the state sent exhibits, 
and the local women’s clubs financed the 
girls’ trip. The women were most en- 
thusiastic about it, and it is believed that 
they will work for a home economics de- 
partment in every school. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The executive committee met in Atlanta in 
November, formulating a program of work 
for 1925. Following the general plan of 
the American Home Economics Association 
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the following committees were appointed: 
Membership, Lois P. Dowdle, State Girls’ 
Club Agent, chairman. It is the purpose 
of this committee to enroll every home 
economics worker in the state and every 
student graduating in home economics in 
June. Committee to enlarge the member- 
ship among homemakers, Mrs. J. A. Car- 
lisle, state chairman of Home Economics 
committee of Federated Women’s Clubs, 
chairman. Codéperation Committee Miss 
‘Clara Lee Coen, supervisor of home 
economics, Atlanta Public Schools, chair- 
man. The purpose of this committee is to 
plan joint meetings with other interested 
groups, to furnish program material for 
group meetings, to work definitely for the 
establishment of courses in child care and 
management in public schools, colleges, and 
through extension agencies, and to work 
for the organization of atiliated students’ 
clubs and help in furnishing program material 
to clubs. Publicity Committee, Miss Lula 
Cassidy, editor Woman’s Department of 
Southern Ruralist, chairman. The general 
work is to conduct publicity campaigns so 
that there may be a clearer understanding 
among people of the state of the aims and 
ideals of homemaking education, especially 
as regards vocational home economics, ex- 
tension work, and child health and nutrition 
classes. In order to reach this goal the 
Association desires the codperation of the 
county and state press, the student, the 
teacher, and homemaker membership in 
“spreading the gospel” of home economics 
in Georgia in 1925. 

Home Economics Clubs in Schools and 
Colleges. With an idea of promoting 
good fellowship among students and teachers 
and of rendering greater service to college 
and state and extending the cause of home 
economics, the students of that depart- 
ment at the University of Georgia organized 
the “Homecon” Club in 1920. In 1921 the 
club was afliliated with the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The active mem- 


bership includes all students majoring in 
home economics and the associate members, 
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students carrying three hours of home 
economics electives. With an active mem- 
bership of 72 students this year the club 
is filling a real place in the college life. 
Its purpose for the year is to give the students 
training in parliamentary law, to learn the 
art of entertaining through social gather- 
ings, teas, and parties, to include in the 
definite training for teaching home eco- 
nomics and health education by drama- 
tization and plays such as can be carried 
over into the schools of the state by the 
graduates as they go out to teach. 

In 1923 a similar organization came into 
being at the Georgia State College for 
Women. The plan of organization differs 
somewhat, membership being voluntary, 
but the purpose of promoting home eco- 
nomics and student fellowship is the same. 
This club has a membership of 37 students 
and one of their outstanding projects is the 
studying of nutrition for animals. An out- 
house on the campus is sheltering families 
of guinea pigs, rats and pigeons that are 
fed and tended by the nutrition classes. 
The students are keeping careful records of 
the feedings and results and will, it is hoped, 
be able to draw some interesting conclusions. 

In November 1924 another club was 
organized at the State Normal School. 
The voluntary membership quickly rose to 
70 students, and the organization, though 
young, is obliged to grow rapidly with its 
aspirations and aims expressed as follows: 
To train for right leadership in relation to 
physical, economic, scientific, aesthetic, and 
spiritual problems and to further a spirit 
of unity among home economics leaders 
throughout the world. 

High schools in the state are beginning 
to organize home economics clubs. The 
clubs at Fitzgerald and Woodbury have 
been organized for two years. 

A Visitor from Denmark. Miss Ulla 
Christensen, of Copenhagen, Denmark who 
has been granted a fellowship by the Inter- 
national Education Board of New York to 
study 4-H club work and home economics 
teaching in the United States, has recently 
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spent some time in Georgia. The county 
agents and club girls are very much in- 
terested in having Miss Christensen visit 
them and are putting forth every effort to 
show their work. The 4H club members 
are delighted that their emblem, four H’s, 
standing for Hand, Head, Heart, Health, 
may be adopted by the girls of Denmark, 
as the Danish words also begin with H. 
Miss Christensen expects to return to 
Denmark to conduct extension work under 
the direction of Frantz P. Lund, United 
States Extension Field Agent who is assist- 
ing in the organization of extension work in 
Denmark. 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fourth meeting was held in 
Indianapolis, October 16th. Five sections 
held round table discussions. The speakers 
for the general meetings were: Miss Linds- 
ley, Managing Director,Grace Dodge Hotel; 
Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Dr. M. E. Pennington, Household 
Refrigeration Bureau, New York City; and 
Miss Agnes Boeing, Director of Educational 
Service, Cheney Silks, New York City. 
The officers for the year are: President, 
Mabel T. Wellman, Indiana University; 
vice-president, Clara Locke, Terre Haute; 
secretary, Emma B. Christy, Muncie; 
treasurer, Lydia A. Lynde, Indianapolis; 
councillor, Frieda Ann Bach, Indianapolis. 
The new year started with 194 members. 

Teachers Association. The home eco- 
nomics teachers of the North Central 
Association held a meeting in South Bend, 
October 10th to 11th. Dr. Katharine 
Blunt and Mabel Trilling were the speakers. 
The teachers of the Southwestern Associa- 
tion held a round table meeting in Evans- 
ville, November 28th, under the direction 
of Mary Beeman. Other home economics 
meetings have been held in Whiting and 
Rushville. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago University. Professor Marion 
Talbot of the Department of Household 
Administration has given a fund of $15,000 
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to the University to be called the Marion 
Talbot Foundation. The income is to be 
paid to certain beneficiaries during the life 
of Dean Talbot, and later will be used by 
the University for the advancement of the 
education of women in defraying the ex- 
penses of lectures, publications, and research, 
or in similar ways. Professor Talbot, who 
for over thirty years has been dean of 
women at the University, is the author of 
“The Education of Women” and “House 
Sanitation” and co-author of “The Modern 
Household”. Dean Talbot received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Cornell University in 1904 and from Boston 
University in December, 1924. 

Ellen A. Reynolds, formerly of Cornell 
University, passed her examination in 
December for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the department of House- 
hold Administration at the University of 
Chicago. The topic of her thesis is “A 
Study of Food Control.” 

Marion Clark, who gives the courses in 
costume design and interior decoration in 
the home economics department, has been 
absent for the fall quarter, traveling in 
Europe, especially France and Italy. 

At the request of the superintendent of 
public health nurses of Chicago a series of 
five lectures on nutrition was given at the 
city hall to about fifty nurses. Jessie 
Whitacre, formerly head of the home 
economics department in Utah Agricultural 
College and at present fellow in the home 
economics department, conducted the class. 
This was so successful that the course is to 
be extended into one which will be given 
for university credit. 

Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The fourth annual meeting was held at the 
University of Illinois, October 24 and 25. 
There were two general and one business 
sessions, four section meetings, a tea, and a 
dinner. The officers for the coming year 
are: President, Jenny Snow, Chicago Public 
Schools; vice-presidents, Mrs. W. G. Palmer, 
Urbana and Mabel B. Trilling, Chicago; 
secretary, Adah H. Hess, state supervisor of 
home economics, Springfield; treasurer, 
Olive Young, Decatur. Section chairmen 
are: School section, Ruth Anderson; col- 
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lege section, Jesse Rambo; homemakers 
section, Mrs. Robert . Watt; institution 
section, Flavilla Normington. 

The executive-committee has decided to 
publish a news letter three times during 
the year; the first issue appeared in Sep- 
tember. 

All-State Conference for Vocational 
Homemaking. The third annual meeting 
was held at the University of Illinois, 
October 23 and 24 with more than 200 
teachers enrolled. It was unanimously 
voted to continue the organization of ten 
districts or groups, each to hold a day’s 
conference during the year. District 21, 
for example, met at Pekin on November 8. 
One session was devoted to the problems 
of teachers new to the service, another to 
codperation and extra-curricular activities 
of teachers and students. There was an 
excellent address on visual education by 
Dr. F. D. McCluskey of the University of 
Illinois, and one on music and the home 
economics teacher by Fannie R. Buchanan 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


IOWA 


Farm and Home Week. This will be 
held February 2 to 7. The woman’s 
program will have for its central theme 
“Cornerstones of the American Home.” 
These cornerstones are interpreted to mean 
family health, sound economic standards, 
and the social and spiritual factors in 
family life. The list of outside speakers in 
addition to the members of the Iowa State 
College staff and Iowa homemakers is 
unusually strong and includes: Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer of Columbia University; 
Dr. Caroline Hedges of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, Chicago; Mrs. 
Mignon Quaw Lott, recreation specialist, 
Montana Agricultural College; Mrs. Clara 
Ingram Judson, budget specialist, Chicago; 
Mrs. Yutze, of Iowa State University, 
advisor to Iowa Federated Parent Teachers 
Association; and Dr. Smiley Blanton, direc- 
tor of the Child Guidance Clinic, Minne- 
apolis. A feature of the program will be 
regularly scheduled study groups on the 
important subjects of the conference. 
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Iowa State Teachers College. New mem- 
bers on the home economics faculty this 
year are Myrtle Gunselman and Mamie 
Grimes from the Kansas State Agricultural 
College and Mrs. Elmer Ritter, a graduate 
of Iowa State Teachers College. 

The Ellen H. Richards Club, to which 
junior and senior home economics girls are 
eligible, held the first meeting of the term 
at the practice cottage, on September 29th. 
The members carried out an interesting and 
instructive program in which both faculty 
and students participated on Homecoming 
Day, October 18th. The cottage kept 
open house to alumni and their friends. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. In the course of six health 
lectures sponsored by the association, four 
by Dr. Mace Andress on mental health 
and one by Miss Lou Lombard, state 
nutrition specialist, on nutrition in rela- 
tion to health, have already been given. 
The attendance was excellent, including old 
and young, and all expressed thorough 
satisfaction. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economic 
Association. At the meeting held in 
Pittsfield on November 15 the general 
subject was home management. The first 
section was devoted to the budget with 
Miss Mabel Lutes of Springfield and Mr. 
Francis X. Hogan of Lawrence as the 
speakers; the second section considered 
nutrition with Mr. Franklin L. Gray and 
Mrs. Mary D. Otis of Springfield as speak- 
ers; and the third section discussed the 
decoration and furnishing of the home, with 
Professor Clifford H. Riedell of Smith 
College as principal speaker. Superin- 
tendent Gannon of the Pittsfield Schools 
gave an address of welcome, and there was 
a luncheon at the Tally-Ho. 

The next meeting was scheduled to be 
held at Smith College in January. 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economics Association of Michigan. 
Five meetings were held during October in 
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connection with the district meetings of 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 
The annual meeting of the association, 
which is held in different districts in rota- 
tion, was held this year in Grand Rapids 
with Dr. Henrietta Calvin as speaker. 
The officers elected were: President, Ruth 
Ann Hood, Grand Rapids; treasurer, Helen 
Perrin, Lansing; councilor, Lulu M. Becker, 
Detroit; alternate councilor, Margaret 
Chambers, Jackson. 

Miss Minnie L. Irons, itenerant teacher 
trainer of the educational department of 
Michigan Agricultural College, is offering 
courses to home economics teachers in 
Saginaw and Detroit on Methods of Teach- 
ing Home Economics, and on Social and 
Economic Background of Home Economics 
Education. 

Home economics teachers from schools 
receiving aid under the Smith-Hughes Law 
attended a conference called by the state 
supervisor at Michigan Agricultural College 
in July. The Conference included in its 
program vital topics for such teachers and 
was an inspiration to those who attended. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Vocational Home Economics 
Teachers Conference. There was held at 
Mississippi State College for Women, No- 
vember 6th to 9th a conference of all 
vocational home economics teachers. This 
was called by the state supervisor and was 
conducted by Edith M. Thomas of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
The entire time was given to analyzing the 
job of the teacher of homemaking. The 
responsibilities were listed and several of 
them analyzed. Those not finished at the 
conference were assigned to various teachers 
who are to submit analyses. There were 
present 44 white teachers. The college 
seniors majoring in home economics were 
allowed to attend part of the meeting and 
the teacher-training group in home economics 
were present at all the sessions. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
The Home Economics Club has a member- 
ship of 140 from among the major students 
and faculty of the home economics depart- 
ment. Besides the regular officers there 
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are program, publicity, and “big sister” 
committees. Monthly meetings are held 
at the Club House with a different class in 
charge each month. This promotes a 
friendly rivalry in planning for serious 
study and also in the good times which 
follow each formal program. On December 
9 the program was planned specially for the 
freshmen with talks on “The Responsibility 
of the Individual to the Honor System,” 
and “The Importance of the Freshmen Class 
to the Department of Home Economics,” 
and a Christmas tree and games to furnish 
the fun. 

The club not only works for the welfare 
of its members but also for others. During 
the State Conference of Vocational Teachers 
in November, members served the guests in 
every possible way, gave up their rooms to 
them, and entertained them at tea. Another 
outside interest is assisting the home eco- 
nomics laboratories at the New Hope 
Consolidated High School seven miles from 
the college. 

State Fair. Much credit for the excellent 
exhibit in home economics is due M. Esther 
Rogers, the state supervisor. The space, 
18 by 54 feet, was used to represent a high 
school department with a one-unit kitchen, 
dining room, clothing laboratory, and bed- 
room. Equipment and furniture were pro- 
vided by local dealers, and different schools 
were asked to contribute other articles for 
the exhibit. In the kitchen, properly 
labeled and placed, were canned and pre- 
served foods, cup towels, a menu book, and 
a few posters. The dining room showed 
appropriate china and silver, with table 
linens made by high school girls. In the 
bedroom were found a girl’s hats and 
clothing, bed linens, table covers, and other 
articles made by students. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Kansas 
City in conjunction with the Missouri 
State Teachers meeting, November 13 and 
14th, Anna E. Hussey, presiding. Gudrun 
Carlson of the Institute of Meat Packers 
gave a helpful talk on “‘Methods of Teach- 
ing Meat Lessons.” Anna E. Hughes of 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivp. 
CHICAGO 


Fortieth year. We secure every 
year many positions for teachers of 
Household Arts. Salaries range 
from $1500 to $3500. Our clients 
are High Schools, Normal Schools, 
Colleges, Universities. In our 
Chicago office Home Economics 
positions are handled by a depart- 
mental manager. We place well 
prepared teachers in good positions 
at all times. Write for booklet, 
“Teaching as a Business’. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane. 


MISS S. AGNES DONHAM 


SPECIALIST IN INCOME 
MANAGEMENT 


Author of 
“SPENDING THE FAMILY INCOME” 


“MARKETING AND HOUSEWORK 
MANUAL” 
“THE BALANCE WHEEL” 


Offers 
Lectures for Women’s Clubs, Schools, 
Colleges, Teachers, and Agricultural 
Extension Service 
BupcEeTING WorK MATERIALS—Sample 
set of ten sheets with a year’s supply of 
pocket petty cash slips sent postpaid 
for $1.00. 
For further information and lecture 
topics write to: 


46 LOVERING ST., Sta. A, BOSTON 


TABLE SERVICE 


NEW EDITION 
By Lucy G. ALLEN 


Mailing Price $1.75 


THE UP-TO-DATE 
WAITRESS 


NEW EDITION 
By Janet M. Hii 


Mailing Price $1.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon Street Boston 


FOR THE TEACHER OF INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
FOR THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 
FOR THE DIETITIAN IN THE HOSPITAL 
FOR THE ARCHITECT PLANNING THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH ROOM 


Two books have been prepared, by an expert of 
National reputation 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


INSTITUTION RECIPES, has been enlarged 
and revised in this fourth edition. It gives sev- 
eral hundred recipes in large quantities and 
menus for the institution serving three meals a 
day and for the cafeteria providing only the 
noon lunch. The food value of every recipe is 
expressed in calories. 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH, Its organization and 
management in Philadelphia, Pa. It discusses 
menus, equipment, floor plans, methods of keep- 
ing acceunts, plans of cooperation between do- 
mestic science classes and the school lunch. 
ILLUSTRATED 


For sale by the author. Price, $3.00 per copy. 
EMMA SMEDLEY 
Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 
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Kansas City reported the American Home 
Economics meeting at Buffalo; Efale Brown, 
sectional director of the Red Cross nutri- 
tion service, Ella Moore, state supervisor 
of home economics, and Essie M. Heyle, 
in charge of home economics extension, told 
of recent progress in their respective fields. 
Irene Teagarden, Northwest State Teachers 
College, described interesting experimental 
work on the use of intarvin at that institu- 
tion. The members of the Kansas City 
Home Economics Association were hostesses 
at an enjoyable tea. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Lilly Brucher, Southeast 
State Teachers College; vice-president, 
Mildred Burks, Excelsior Springs High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Matie Porter, 
St. Joseph. The secretary was able to 
report one hundred and forty-two paid 
memberships. 

State Vocational Conference. The home 
economics section meeting was marked ! y 
almost perfect attendance, only one of the 
fifty-eight teachers of the state being ab- 
sent. The program, with Ell. Moore, 
state supervisor, presiding, vas a helptul 
one. Much time was well spent by the 
teachers working in committees on the fol- 
lowjng topics; “Making the Clothing Course 
more Educational and Practical,” ‘The 
Value of Public Demonstrations and Field 
Trips,” “The Related Art Course of Study,” 
“Home Projects” and ‘Home Economics 
Clubs.” Other features of the conference 
were: a round table discussion of the “Edu- 
cational Value of Foods in High Schools” 
conducted by Jessie A. Cline; an exhibit of 
clothing and textiles showing the value of a 
clothing course by the clothing division of 
the University; an exhibit of illustrative 
materials grouped for use in teaching various 
type problems in related art by the related 
art and education divisions; a demonstration 
lesson in related science taught by Sarah 
Drumm, a student teacher, to illustrate 
the value of the project method in related 
science as used at the University High 
School with Mary L. Klinger as supervisor. 
The results of the work in related science 
done at the University High School by 
Miss Klinger and Lillian Sensitaffar have 
been published in bulletin form by the 
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University and were noted in the January 
JouRNAL. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The fifth annual meeting was held at 
Billings on November 25th, at the time 
and place of the Eastern Montana Educa- 
tion Association meeting. The program 
included the following reports: Results of 
the Program of Work for the past Year, 
Buffalo Meeting, High School Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs, and the Program of Work 
for the coming Year. In addition two 
papers were given on “Our Professional 
Obligations,” as home economics teachers 
by Miss Florence Fallgatter, and as home- 
makers by Mrs. G. C. Wiggnehorn. A 
luncheon for the group was a pleasant 
feature of the meeting. The new officers 
are: President, Florence Fallgatter, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics; secretary, 
Martha Killmansperger; councillors, Rose- 
mary Trackwell, Myrtle Kuhns, and Nora 
Hullbush. The students home economics 
club of Montana State College sent two 
delegates to the state meeting for the second 
time. 

State Educational Association. The pro- 
gram for the home economics section was 
practically the same in the three districts, 
and dealt principally with illustrative mater- 
ial, the establishment of standards, and 
reviews of recent home economics books. 
Susanne Thompson, nutrition specialist, 
gave a valuable paper on “Recent Findings 
in Nutrition.” 

Florence Fallgatter, state supervisor of 
home economics for Montana, has recently 
completed a tentative course of study which 
is being tried out by most of the home 
economics teachers of the State. 

The Association has prepared an in- 
formational one-day program on home 
economics for the use of high schools and 
women’s organizations. 

Montana State College. The tenth an- 
nual Vocational Congress for high school 
girls was held on November 20, 21, and 23. 
The principal speakers were Dr. Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt, president of Mills College, 
and Dean F. Louise Nardin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Kansas School Now Using Famous A-B Gas Range 


The Kansas State Agricultura! College, Manhattan, Kans., 


is the latest of the many / an schools te enjoy 


the superior advantages of 


A-B Gas 


Recogruzed Everywhere As Americas Bes’ 
by installing a No. 38 in its Department of Food Economics 
and Nutrition. Everywhere, the incomparable advantages 
of the A-B Gas Range are finding ready acceptance as the 
ideal for domestic science classroom work. 
PLANS is a remarkable book for those interested in Do- 
mestic Science Instruction. A request will bring you a 


copy, free. 
BATTLE CREEK 


A-BSTOVE COMPANY aN 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Gas Ranges 


Factories at 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., and LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our 
courses for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields 
offer excellent opportunities to ambitious young 
women. Two-year diploma course and four-year 
B. S. course. ool affiliated with famous Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium. Unexcelled laboratory 
facilities and unusual opportunity for practical 
experience. Inspiring college atmosphere; tuition 
and all ex moderate. For illustrated cata- 
logue, ad Registrar. 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Box 350 Batrte Crrex MICHIGAN 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


In Home Economics 


MAKE this term count in your pro- 
fessional advancement thru a 
home-study course. Prepare for a bet- 
ter or different position; credit allowed 
in many institutions. 
Send for free 80-pp. Bulletin “The Pro- 
fession of Home-Making” and informa- 
tion about the following courses. Which? 
1 Teaching Home Economics 7 Dietitian’s Course 
2 Institution Management 8 Household Engineering 
3 Tea Roum Management 9 Lessons in Cooking 
4 Lunch Room Management 10 Special Courses 


5 Cooking for Profit 11 Home- Making 
6 Home Demonstrators 12 Motherhood 


BULLETINS: Free-Hand Cooking, Ten-Cent Mea's, 

Food Values (100-calorie portions), Family Finance, The 

Art of Spending, Weekly Allowance EBook, 10 cents each. 
New Bulletin, No. 59, “Cooking for Profit,” free 


American School of Home Economics 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago 


MISS FARMER’S 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Home of BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL Cook Book 


Practical training in cookery and household 
technique for home and vocation. Courses 
for beginners. Advanced cookery for do- 
mestic science graduates. Intensive and 
Six Months’ Courses. One month classes 
throughout the year excepting August. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 
30 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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LEWIS INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Day and evening sessions. 
Four quarters yearly. 
Summer term opens June 29. 
Autumn term opens Sept. 21. 
HOME ECONOMICS courses for teach- 

ers, dietitians, nurses, institutional mana- 
gers, and housewives. 
For further information address 


The Director, Robey & Madison Sts. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The annual Farm and Home week was 
held at the College the first week of January. 
Dr. Nellie Perkins, director of Wayne College 
Psychopathic Clinic of Detroit, Michigan, 
was the principal woman speaker. The 
college Home Economics Club assumed the 
responsibility of serving daily lunches and 
of publishing a home economics edition of 
the college paper. 

State University of Montana. The meet- 
ings of the western division of the home 
economics department. Major students 
were hostesses and had prepared exhibits 
of their work, including a series of customes 
designed and executed by the clothing 
design classes for a play produced by the 
University students. There was also an 
exhibit of books used in all home economics 
courses and the new books which had just 
arrived from the publishers. 

‘The following discussions were included 
in the program: “Establishing Standards,” 
by Helen Gleason; “Illustrative Material,” 
by Nona Sackett; “Recent Findings in 
Nutrition,” by Susanne Thompson. 

Helena. Codperation between the cloth- 
ing department of the high school and the 
local department stores has resulted in 
each merchant placing in the laboratory a 
copy of his counter pattern book and sam- 
ples of all staple materials likely to be used 
in the different classes. This arrangement 
has the advantages of allowing the styles 
and materials to be studied and selected 
under supervision, and of saving the mer- 
chant much time and sampling. In the 
ready-to-wear departments each class may 
study the problems of material, design, 
and construction in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. One merchant even 
shows the styles on models and has his 
designer present to give suggestions. This 
work is under the direction of Mrs. Lucy 
H. Cartlich, 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Teachers’ Section met December 
6th in the Rogers Building, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, for a round table 
conference. Lillie C. Smith, chairman, 
presided. The leaders were: Pauline 


Moore of the Practical Arts High School, 
Boston, who spoke on time-saving devices 
in conducting the lesson; Susan A. Sprout 
of Brookline, who spoke on the real mean- 
ing of domestic science or homemaking; 
Ruth Kingman of Brockton, and Miss 
Carpenter of Fall River, on some details of 
the lessons; Alice Clement of Boston, on 
housekeeping; and Susan Driscoll of Lowell, 
on luncheons. The meeting adjourned at 
noon for luncheon at the new Chamber of 
Commerce, after which the teachers in- 
spected the equipment. The meeting ar- 
ranged for January 10th was postponed 
until the principal speaker, Emeline Whit- 
comb of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
should return from an extended tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The 14th annual meeting at Richmond, 
November 28th, was one of the best ever 
held by the Association. The registration 
of paid members was seventy-two, witn 
about thirty visitors. Special features of 
the program were the addresses by Miss 
Emma Gunther, Miss Lita Bane and 
Miss Mary Barbour. : 

The business session was active and in- 
teresting. Among the committee reports 
was that of the publicity committee which 
showed that Virginia had made some for- 
ward strides during the past twelve months. 
Virginia had the distinction of winning the 
first prize in the Better Homes Contest for 
communities with a population under 1000. 
The cottage plan of instruction is being 
generally adopted. Eight high schools of 
the State have cottages constructed on their 
school grounds for the use of the home 
economics classes. Fifteen high schools 
have agricultural home economics build- 
ings, and thirteen have three-room apart- 
ments for demonstration work. The state- 
wide organization of home economics clubs, 
many of which are affiliated with the state 
organization, is interesting. All of these 
clubs are sponsored by national and state 
leaders in home economics. The four state 
teachers colleges of Virginia are going 
through a process of re-organization of their 
home economics curricula, raising the 
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standard for home economics teaching in the 
state from two to four years’ work. 

Forward strides have been made in the 
preparation of home demonstration agents, 
practically all of whom are now home 
economics graduates and are given an ex- 
tensive training in demonstration work. 

The Virginia association had seven repre- 
sentatives in attendance at the New Orleans 
meeting and one at the Buffalo meeting of 
the American Association. The Edith Baer 
Club of William and Mary College, the 
Frances Sale Club of Harrisonburg Teachers 
College, the Richards Fireside Club of the 
Radford Teachers College, and the Home 
Economics Club of Farmville Teachers 
College are afliliated with the state associa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected for a 
term of two years: President; M’Ledge 
Moffett, State Teachers College, East 
Radford; vice-president Belle Burke, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Secretary-treasurer, 
Frances Tabb, Portsmouth; councillor, 
Lulu V. Walker, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Blacksburg, Va. 

College of William and Mary. The Edith 
Baer Club was one of the first student 
clubs in Virginia to affiliate with the state 
and national associations. There is a grow- 
ing interest among the members, and this 
year the girls are very active. Member- 
ship in the club has been made elective this 
year. Prospective members are recom- 
mended to the Club by the instructors, on 
the basis of scholarship and evidences of 
leadership. It is now an honor to belong, 
and the prestige of the Club has risen re- 
markably. 

Fearn Cabell, president, represented the 
Club at the Teachers’ Conference in Rich- 
mond Thanksgiving, and gave a talk on the 
work of the Club. An alumnz depart- 
ment has been organized under the direc- 
tion of an alumne secretary. Several of 
the alumnz have jointed the Club and a 
round-robin letter is helping to keep them 
in touch with its activities in college. 

Bess P. Hodges, who recently received her 
M.A. from the University of Wisconsin, is 
assistant professor of home economics this 


vear, and has charge of the practice house. 
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FOREIGN 


Cookery at the Paris Salon d’'Automne. 
At the 1923 Salon d’Automne, where the 
best works of art of the year are displayed, 
cookery took its place as the ninth art, thus 
achieving official recognition of a standing 
long conceded. 

This fall the display space for this art was 
given over to the Association des Gastro- 
nomes Regionalistes, who arranged a series 
of luncheons, each representative of the 
cookery characteristic of a certain district 
of France. Thus on the day when Alsace 
was represented the far-famed paté de foie 
gras of Strasbourg was on the menu, while 
Jura served such alpine delicacies as Gruyére 
cheese and butter from the high pastures, 
and river trout from mountain streams. 
Places at the tables were available for all 
visitors, at the modest price of $1.25 per 
cover. 

It was hoped in this way to give all 
France an opportunity to appreciate the 
specialties of each region, and to develop 
among the hotel and restaurant men an 
appreciation of the possibilities of featur- 
ing characteristic local dishes. It is this 
recognition which gives the French chef such 
a pride in his art and upholds the best 
traditions of their national cookery. 

British Child Education. A bill recently 
passed requires that all children in Great 
Britain shall attend school full time until 
they are twelve, and for at least 320 hours 
a year between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. It also provides for progressive 
increase of the age at which full-time 
schooling may cease and prohibits the 
employment of primary school children for 
more than one hour before and one hour 
after school daily. The passage of the 
measure is said to be due to Herbert A. L. 
Fisher, former president of the Board of 
Education. 

Constantinople College. Eva Lord 
Murphy, head of the home economics 
department, has announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Benjamin Demarest of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. She will sever her con- 
nection with the college at the end of the 
present academic year, to the great regret of 
the institution. 


